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By Conway P. Cok, United States 
Commissioner of Patents, and 
member of National Defense Re- 
search Committee and of the Na- 
tional Inventors Council 


All the peoples of the Western Hem- 
isphere have a common interest and a 
common objective in the present inter- 
national crisis. All of the Americas are 
pledged to the democratic form of gov- 
ernment and all are resolved to protect 
and perpetuate it as the means of pre- 
serving the liberties and material bene- 
fits it has brought to them. They are 
all equally determined that their lands 
shall not be invaded by despots or the 
doctrines of despotism. 

For more than a century the people of 
the United States and those of Latin 
America have been friendly and mutu- 
ally helpful neighbors. Only in a few 
instances has this harmony of our hem- 
isphere been turned to discord. We have 
hailed the emancipation of the Latin 
American nations from the dominion of 
European monarchs. The names of 
South American liberators have been re- 
vered in the United States along with 
those of our own country’s founders. 

Our Monroe Doctrine was never in- 
tended and has never operated to es- 
tablish and maintain a hegemony in 
Latin America. Its purpose was to pre- 
clude the extension of European mon- 
archies in the souihern part of the West- 
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The International Role of Science 


in Time of War and Peace 


ern Hemisphere. That doctrine has sev- 
eral times been invoked to protect the 
independence and the democracy of our 
fellow freemen of the Western World. 


Our few controversies with Latin 
American Republics have been, save once, 
adjusted without resort to war. And 
that unfortunate exception is offset by 
the aid our people gave to the expulsion 
of a European invader of Mexico and to 
the establishment of a democracy in 
Cuba. Our reward for our policy of com- 
radeship and and cooperation with Latin 
Americans has been the good will and 
friendship they are now according to us. 


Present Unity of Action 


Latin America’s natural riches, the ex- 
pansion of her commerce, and the stra- 
tegic value of her ports, might well tempt 
a successful nazi-ism to undertake the 
plunder of her wealth and the subjuga- 
tion of her people. Such attempt at the 
conquest of Latin America would be at 
the same time a menace to the United 
States. So it is, then, that the comity of 
a hundred years must be closer in a time 
of danger for both North and South 
America. Each can and each will make 


a vital contribution to the cause of free- 
dom in this Western World. 

There are already many and impres- 
sive proofs that both Latin America and 
the United States recognize that their 


community of interests prompts concert 
of action. 


The Latin American people 


The Airplane and Submarine—American Inventions. 


and their governments are affording to 
our Nation the most earnest and effec- 
tive cooperation. 


In addition to their friendliness we 
have access to their resources. We have 
their material as well as their moral sup- 
port in the preparations to meet and de- 
feat the enemy of us all. Much of what 
we lack in natural products Latin Amer- 
ica is supplying to us. Our neighbors to 
the south are seeking no profits from the 
potential assailments of the western de- 
mocracies. They are giving no aid or 
comfort to dictators by insisting on the 
right to trade across the Atlantic. In 
short, Latin America is a reservoir of 
moral and material defense against the 
awful autocracy that has reduced mil- 
lions of Europeans to servitude. 


We can confidently count on Latin 
America’s sympathy and support in the 
great enterprise of safeguarding this 
hemisphere from the inroads of dicta- 
torship. Equally, the other republics of 
America may depend on the purpose and 
the power of the United States to make 
and keep this Western World safe for 
democratic forms of government. 


We have millions of men preparing to 
fight for the protection of American lib- 
erties. Our Navy is growing stronger by 
the hour. Our industries are providing 
the equipment that our military, naval, 
and civilian forces will require for a vic- 
torious conflict with any enemy who 
dares to strike at any part or any people 
of the Americas. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Trade Agreement Ties Indochina’s 
Economy to Japan 


By the terms of the Indochinese—]apanese trade agreement, 
what countries have been largely displaced as sources of Indo- 


chinese purchases . . 


. How has the agreement affected Indo- 


china’s position as an exporter, and more particularly, as a 
supplier of raw materials to the United States? 


The trade agreement concluded be- 
tween Indochina and Japan on May 6, 
1941, made the economic significance of 
Japanese penetration into Indochina in 
September 1940 clear to the world. 


Although, prior to the collapse of 
France in June 1940, Japan already had 
an important place as a market for Indo- 
china’s products, about one-third of the 
colony’s export trade was with the 
mother country. The other important 
markets in Indochina’s economy were the 
United States, Singapore, India, France’s 
colonies elsewhere, China, Japan, and 
Great Britain in the order named. 
France supplied more than 55 percent of 
the colony’s imports, with the United 
States second, and Hong Kong, Nether- 
lands Indies, China, and Singapore fol- 
lowing in that order. 


Other Countries Than Japan 
Supplied Leading Imports 


Textile fabrics, mainly cotton piece 
goods, comprised Indochina’s leading 
category of imports, with France supply- 
ing more than 93 and 79 percent in 1939 
and 1940, respectively. India followed 
as a supplier of textiles, while the United 
States and Japan were not represented 
in this trade at all. Such other impor- 
tant imports as petroleum products, iron 
and steel, metal goods, and raw cotton 
came principally from the United States, 
the Netherlands Indies, and, by way of 
transshipment from other sources, Hong 
Kong. Machinery, principally agricul- 
tural and automotive, came from France 
and the United States. Paper products 
were supplied mainly by Belgium—prior 
to June 1940—China, Hong Kong, and 
the United States. Cotton yarns were 
purchased principally from France. 

Total imports into Indochina during 
1939 and 1940 were valued at 2,394,300,- 
000 and 2,056,800,000 francs, respectively. 
Imports from Japan amounted to only 
40,100,000 and 31,200,000 francs—less 
than 2 percent in 1939 and about 11 per- 
cent of total imports in 1940. (The value 


of the franc averaged $US0.0267 in 1940 
and $0.025 in 1939.) 


Japan’s Recent Interest in 
Indochina’s Exports 


Prior to 1939 (table 1) Japan’s interest 
in Indochina’s principal agricultural ex- 
ports—rice, rubber, and maize—was 
negligible, the last year of appreciable 
shipments of rice to Japan being 1932, 
when 60,800 tons were purchased. In 
1938 only 200 tons of rice were recorded 
as going to Japan. Late in 1939, how- 
ever, Japan again became active in the 
Saigon market, purchasing 7,600 tons. 
With the tendency continuing in 1940 
Japan became, for the/yfirst time, the 
principal outlet for Indochina’s export- 
able surplus of rice, purchasing 472,991 
metric tons. The shortage in Japan of 
the country’s staple food product was 
due primarily to a shortage of labor and 
fertilizers. 

Indochina’s heaviest rubber sales to 
Japan totaled 5,300 tons, shipped in 1936. 
Steadily increasing purchases by the 
United States reduced exports of Indo- 
chinese rubber to Japan to only 285 tons 
in 1939, while in 1940 no rubber ship- 
ments were recorded as going to that 
market. 

Heavy Japanese purchases of corn 
(Indian maize) began during the latter 
part of 1938 when 14,110 tons were 
shipped to that country. These ship- 
ments gradually increased until in 1939 
97,000 metric tons were exported to 
Japan, and in 1940 176,065 metric tons. 
Other Indochinese products Sold to 
Japan during 1939 and 1940 are indi- 
cated in table 1. 

Principally because of the marked in- 
crease in rice and corn shipments, total 
exports to Japan have advanced in value 
nearly tenfold since 1938 and in 1940 
accounted for 20 percent of Indochina’s 
total export trade. Shipments to Japan 
during 1940 amounted to a value of 815,- 
700,000 francs, out of total exports val- 
ued at 3,965,700,000 francs. In the pre- 


vious year Indochina’s total exports 
were valued at 3,495,700,000 francs, with 
shipments to Japan amounting to 153. 
100,000 francs. 


TaBLE 1.—Leading Exports From Indo. 
china to Japan 








1939 1940 
Commodity : 
Metric 1,000 | Metric | 1,009 
tons | francs tons francs 
ee | 7,641) 8,900) 472, 991/615, 4 
Maize me 96,042, 62,500) 176, 065/121, 1 
Coal, anthracite 673, 293) 51,100) 479, 007) 48, 990 
Lacquer, oil and other_| 1,263, 8, 900 855) 7,000 
__, eee binks 44,195) 4,000 20, 269; 4,800 
Iron ore ; 85,450 5,100 40,500) 2 6m 
Gums and resins 439 500 468, 
Sand - 52, 556 600 34, 180 300 
Manganese ore... 2,750 800 500 0 
Rubber.......--.- 234 3, 600 ae 
A 1,360, 7, 100 7, 838) 15,300 
Total.... 965, 273 153, 100 1, 232, 673'815, 700 





Conclusion of Trade Agreement 
Following Thai-Indochina War 


Following peace mediation in the Thai- 
Indochina war, the Economic Agreement 
which Japan signed with Indochina in 
May 1941, provided among other things 
for increased exports to Japan of rice, 
rubber, maize, coal, and ores, the coun- 
try’s principal export commodities, in 
return for textiles, foods, chemicals, 
durable goods, and miscellaneous com- 
modities from Japan. Under the agree- 
ment, specific imports from Japan are to 
be granted special advantages in the 
form of reductions below minimum tariff 
rates, exemption from import duties, and 
large import quotas. The duration of 
the treaty is for 5 years, and import and 
export quotas will be established each 
year. By these provisions Japan has 
been given a predominant position in 
Indochina’s economy. 


Indochinese Exports Under 
Trade Agreement 


Under the agreement Indochina w- 
dertook to authorize the exportation 
Japan during 1941 of specified minimum 
quantities of certain products, and 
view with favor exportation of adéd- 
tional amounts of these products as wel 
as others not identified in the document 
Substantial increases over 1940 exports 
to Japan of rice, rubber, and coal welt 
provided, while for a number of com 
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modities not taken by Japan at all in 
1940 quotas for 1941 were established. 
In the case of minerals, no limit was 
ced on the amount of iron ore to be 
supplied Japan, while Indochina’s total 
output of other minerals, except zinc, 
was earmarked for Japan. 


Most of Surplus Rice Contracted 
for at Low Prices 


Indochina has guaranteed Japan 1700,- 
000 tons of No. 1 white rice in 1941. 
France, its colonies, and the French Con- 
cession at Shanghai were allotted 320,000 
tons, making a total of 1,020,000 tons of 
white rice. Any unused portion of the 
French quota is to be turned over to 
Japan. Indochina’s exportable surplus 
for 1941 of rice of all kinds is now esti- 
mated at 1,250,000 metric tons, including 
approximately 900,000 tons of white rice. 
It thus appears that the Colony con- 
tracted for all, and probably more than, 
its 1941 supply of white rice available for 
export. 

The price of the rice to be shipped to 
Japan, as fixed in the agreement, is to be 
12.20 piasters per 100 kilograms, includ- 
ing export duties, compared with an aver- 
age of 14.18 and 13.15 piasters during the 
final quarter and the entire year of 1940, 
respectively. 


France Superseded as Outlet 
for Rubber 


Indochina’s 1941 production of rubber 
is expected to be about 76,000 tons, and 
since it is doubtful whether shipments 
to France will be possible it is believed 
probable that Japan will avail itself of 
the option of purchasing more than the 
minimum 15,000 tons specified in the 
agreement. Table 2 lists commodities to 
be exported to Japan, and shows the 
amounts provided for by the agreement. 
The quotas agreed upon, compared with 
amounts exported during 1940, show the 
increases in quantities which Japan may 
expect to receive during 1941. The col- 
umn showing exports to all countries in 
1940 indicates approximate amounts 
which Japan may receive from Indochina 
should it undertake to supersede all other 
markets. 


Imports of Japanese Goods Pro- 
vided for by the Agreement 


In return for Indochinese commodities, 
Japan agreed to supply Indochina during 
1941 with specified quantities of mer- 
chandise on the basis of (1) annual and 
(2) quarterly quotas. Commodities sub- 
ject to quotas were classed under 65 prin- 
cipal headings, divided into two cate- 
gories. A third category included 105 
Classifications for which no definite 
quotas were established, although im- 
ports in certain stated quantities were 
contemplated. 
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Table 2 
1941 Exports ree 
: quotas to toa 
Commodity granted | Japan, | countries 
to Japan| 1940! 1940 
Metric | Metric | Metric 
tons tons tons 
Coal, anthracite____...__. 800, 000 | 479,007 | 1, 550,343 
Rice, white____- ...| 700,000 | 472,991 | 1, 130, 599 
Maize... : 200,000 | 176, 065 275, 662 
Rubber....- 15, 000 (?) , 
Ores 
ivoml...... sed (3) 40, 500 41, 701 
Manganese (4) 500 500 
Tungsten. (4) (?) 355 
Antimony __ (4) (?) 52 
Tin, tin ore and slabs (4) (?) 3, 345 
ae ; " (5) 2, 250 4, 750 
Chrome (4) (2) 3 
Sand 80, 000 34, 180 40, 971 
Salt 40, 000 20, 269 20, 275 
Pepper. 2, 000 (?) 3, 100 
Copra___. (6) (2) 400 
Tung oil ; 800 (2) 1, 123 
Lacquer, natural. - 1, 500 855 1, 058 
Buffalo and ox hides, raw. 1, 800 (?) 2, 100 
Resins_.____ bcc 400 468 590 
Comer @0...:.......-: 1, 000 (2) 443 
| eee (7) (8) (8) 














! The amounts listed under ‘‘Exports to Japan, 1940’’ 
accounted for 98 percent of the value of exports from 
Indochina to Japan during the year. 

2 No exports. 

3 No limit. 

4 Total production. 

5 65 percent of total production. 

6 Export surplus. 

7 No limit. 

§ Not distinguished in trade statistics. 


A review of imports into Indochina 
from Japan reveals that during 1938 and 
1939 there were no imports under 43 of 
the 65 classifications included in the first 
and second categories, while in 1940 no 
imports were made under 40 classifica- 
tions. In the three specified years, im- 
ports of only five classifications amounted 
to more than 50 percent of the quotas 
established for 1941. Those products were 
silk goods, tea, mats, hydrochloric acid, 
and spectacles. 


In the third category, consisting of 105 
classifications, no imports from Japan oc- 
curred in 1938 of 56 items, nor of 64 in 
1939, nor of 62 in 1940. Imports of only 
6 items last year amounted to 50 per- 
cent or more of the quantities envisaged 
for 1941. Of particular interest in this 
list is the proposed importation of over 
10,000 tons of various metal goods. 

Considered together, the three cate- 
gories suggest that on the basis of past 
trade, and in view of the situation exist- 
ing in Japan, any great expansion in im- 
ports from that country in the near fu- 
ture is not very likely. Reports from 
Saigon indicate that although many im- 
porters have had substantial orders 
standing in Japan for several months, 
and have frequently made advance pay- 
ments, deliveries either have not been 
received or are greatly delayed, with no 
assurance as to when delivery may be 
expected. Recent imports from Japan 
have consisted chiefly of raw cotton (a 
reexport), canned goods, paper, and 
thread. 

The following table lists principal com- 
modities which may be imported into 
Indochina under the agreement, with 
yearly quotas alloted to Japan for 1941 
indicated in each instance. The table 
also makes comparison of the total im- 
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ports of each commodity with those from 
France, Japan, and the United States 
during 1939, the last normal year. 


TaBLE 3—Selected Yearly Quotas 
Granted Japan Compared With Im- 
ports from Japan, France, and United 
States in 1939 



































{Metric tons] 
Year-| Quantity Vy during 
ly 1939 ! from— 
quota 
to be 
sup- 
Product plied All ie 
1041 | CoUn- Japan! France| States 
by 
Japan 
Margarine - -_-_----.- 50 9) 89 (2) 
CNR hue cicl ete 50} 240) (4 212) ( 
Salted butter........| 100} 235 | (2) 235 | (2) 
Canned sardines - - - 45 77) @) 40 
Other canned fish 
and crustacia__..._| 200 | 347 2 92 85 
Fresh fruit ---_--.--- 300 |4, 619 34 4 9 
Chocolate and choco- 
late candy -_ -.----- 20; 190] (%) 167 () 
Tobacco products__-; 100 |2,090 | (2) 20 
Essential oils and 
artificial perfumes 25 74 1 25 4 
Drugs, medicinal 
herbs, etc... .---- 20 (3,362 | @) 13 (2) 
Indigo, Prussian 
blue, dyes.......-.} 100} 313] (%) 298 (2) 
Automotive vehicles-| 400 |3,379 | (2) | 2,826 524 
Automotive parts 
and accessories....| 100} 415] (% 171 6 
Tires, tubes, ete., 
ge arora 200 1,035 | () 931 14 





1 The year 1939 was selected for comparison because 
during 1940 Indochina’s normal trade became disrupted 
as a result of eVents occurring in the European conflict. 

2 No imports. 

3 Less than the unit of volume specified. 


Quotas granted to Japan on a quar- 
terly basis for 1941 include: condensed 
milk, 200 tons; cotton thread for weav- 
ing purposes, 275 tons; unbleached cot- 
ton goods, 162.2 tons; bleached cotton 
goods, 637.5 tons; dyed cotton goods or 
goods made of dyed thread, 650 tons; 
paper weighing more than 35 grams per 
square meter (including newsprint), 
1,250 tons; and paper weighing 35 grams 
or less per square meter, 200 tons. 

It is distinctly worthy of observation, 
however, that during 1939 Japanese 
products were not represented in im- 
ports of the above commodities into Indo- 
china. 


Settlement of Trade Balances 


The agreement provides, moreover, for 
the establishment and operation of an 
exchange clearing system for commercial 
payments between Japan and Indochina. 
Its procedure differs from that of usual 
clearing, for importers do not make pay- 
ments in an account with a bank in their 
own country from which exporters then 
receive payment. The Bank of Indo- 
china, instead, gives the Yokohama Spe- 
cie Bank the piasters necessary to pay 
Indochina exporters for goods bought by 
Japan, and receives the yen equivalent 
in an account with the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. The process is reversed for Jap- 
anese exports to Indochina. Each of the 
two banks, therefore, has two sources 
from which it derives the national cur- 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Sharp Changes Mark Netherlands 


Indies Economic Policies 


in 1940 


Any discussion of economic develop- 
ments in the Netherlands Indies during 
1940 must necessarily divide the year 
into two distinct periods, with May 10 
the dividing line. 

During the earlier period there con- 
tinued the slow processes of adjustment 
which followed the outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe in September 1939, but the eco- 
nomic position of the Netherlands In- 
dies continued strong and the volume of 
exports compared favorably with pre- 
vious periods. Wholesale and retail 
trade were, however, at a low level and 
business as a whole remained dull, the 
result, in part, of a decline in prices of 
leading export products. 

With the invasion of the Netherlands 
on May 10, serious dislocation in many 
fields of activity in the Netherlands In- 
dies occurred. Foreign trade became 
badly disorganized, and business in many 
lines for a time ceased almost com- 
pletely. Wholesale trade, particularly, 
fell into disorder. While nominal rela- 
tions were maintained with the home 
government, removed to London, dis- 
rupted communications left the Nether- 
lands Indies practically on its own re- 
sources. Credit terms were tightened 
all along the line, from suppliers in for- 
eign markets to the small domestic re- 
tailers. Money, however, was plentiful. 
and collections continued fairly easy. 

As a result of the Government’s anti- 
inflation measures, costs of living in- 
creased by an average of only about 7.5 
percent during 1940, although the level of 
wages fluctuated in the different fields of 
labor. For instance, tea workers re- 
ceived less in 1940 than in 1939, but those 
on the rubber estates received more. 

All administrative efforts during the 
period after May 10 were directed toward 
strengthening the stability of the na- 
tional government, intensifying the na- 
tional defense program, and protecting 
the commercial life of the country from 
the many vicissitudes induced by wars— 
the one in action in Europe, and the one 
threatened in Asia. 


Emergency Measures Adopted 


Various measures were adopted by the 
Government to allay the shocks and to 
increase the country’s capacity for eco- 
nomic resistance. Among the most im- 
portant of these measures were: (1) 


Declaration of the existence of a state 
of military emergency, which gave wide 
civil powers to the military command: 
(2) confiscation of enemy properties and 
enterprises, these enterprises being later 
either continued by government-ap- 
pointed administrators or liquidated, 
according to their importance to the 
general economic structure of the coun- 
try; (3) issuance of regulations govern- 
ing legal intercourse in wartime, which 
provided, among other things, for auto- 
matic transfer to the Netherlands Indies 
of directorates of firms in enemy-occu- 
pied territory; and (4) promulgation of 
regulations governing foreign exchange 
and all other assets, under which the 
Foreign Exchange Control Bureau was 
formed. 

Other wartime economic defense meas- 
ures included regulations to insure coop- 
eration of business enterprises, public 
institutions, and self-governing native 
states. The “Emergency Powers Ordi- 
nance” enables the Government to con- 
fiscate business enterprises when neces- 
sary. New regulations governing insur- 
ance, both war-risk and life, were formu- 
lated. Regulation of the supplies of 
materials essential for the economic and 
military defense of the country were 
made a special feature. 

Aside from certain modifications, the 
so-called “Crisis Measures,” which have 
controlled certain imports, exports, and 
industries for the past several years, were 
retained. The national and interna- 
tional schemes regulating production and 
export of certain products, notably tin. 
rubber, and tea, also were continued. 


Financial Condition Good 


Financially, the colony remained 
strong throughout the year, and the 
Netherlands Indies guilder, now a cur- 
rency independent of the Netherlands 
guilder, was well supported by a favorable 
trade balance and by the compulsory ces- 
sation of remittances to the Mother 
Country. On June 14, a monetary agree- 
ment was reached between the British 
Government and the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment whereby the Netherlands Indies 
in fact, though not officially, became a 
member of the sterling bloc, and the guil- 
der’ was pegged at 7.60 to the pound 


‘Guilder equals $0.53 United States cur- 
rency 


sterling and 1.875 to the United States 
dollar. As a gesture of cooperation with 
Great Britain, the surplus (estimated at 
100,000,000 guilders per annum) accry- 
ing from transactions within this bloc 
was to be left frozen in the Bank of Eng- 
land for the duration of the war. 

Government revenues during 194 
amounted to approximately 612,000,000 
guilders, representing an increase of 14 
percent over 1939, and an increase of 105 
percent over estimates. However, as a 
result of heavy defense expenditures, the 
total deficit for the year is expected to 
amount to about 140,000,000 guilders, 
The 1941 budget foresees a total deficit of 
approximately 135,000,000 guilders. To 
meet these deficits, a number of taxes 
and levies have been increased and new 
ones introduced. 


For reasons already mentioned, i. e, 
the increased favorable trade balance and 
the fact that very little of the locally 
earned profits are being remitted to Eur- 
ope, considerable money has accumulated 
in the Netherlands Indies, chiefly in the 
form of balances of accounts current at 
the Java Bank, the bank of issue, which 
totaled 292,100,900 guilders on December 
28, 1940, as against only 95,600,000 guild- 
ers on December 30, 1939. 


Agriculture Affected by Loss of 
Markets and Drought 


Returns from agricultural export crops 
of the Netherlands Indies were adversely 
affected by the war in Europe, while the 
serious drought which prevailed from 
about the middle of the year through No- 
vember reduced food crop production. 
Fortunately, however, a record northeast 
monsoon harvest was gathered early in 
the year, and this together with the fav- 
orable crop of 1939 enabled the country 
to hold rice imports to a minimum. 
Moreover, adequate stocks were continu- 
ally maintained at strategic points 
throughout the country by the so-called 
“Foodstuffs Fund,” and fairly large areas 
of untilled land were cultivated under the 
“Compulsory Cultivation Ordinance.” 

The sugar industry suffered from Ire 
stricted markets, not only in Europe but 
in India and the Near East. An agree 
ment with India limited exports from 
Java to that country, while lack of ship- 
ping facilities and prohibitive freight 
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rates disrupted business with countries 
west of Suez. The New Zealand market, 
which consumed over 79,000 tons of sugar 
in 1938, was lost because of lack of ship- 
ping space. Although efforts were made 
to expand China, Hong Kong, and other 
Far Eastern markets, total exports of 
sugar during 1940 amounted to but 807,- 
021 metric tons, compared with a total 
of 1,369,426 tons in 1939. Thus the stock 
of sugar on hand at the close of the cal- 
endar year totaled 920,000 tons, or double 
that remaining at the end of 1939. 

The loss of tea markets in Belg:um, the 
Netherlands, and Scandinavian countries 
was partially compensated by a purchase 
of 40,000,000 pounds of Netherlands In- 
dies tea by the British Food Ministry. 

Copra, coffee, and tobacco also suf- 
fered considerably from loss of the im- 
portant continental European markets, 
and the outlook was so unfavorable that 
the Government had to step in and aid 
the growers. A so-called “Copra Fund” 
was inaugurated at the end of August to 
buy up and store the surplus copra in the 
outer provinces, while the already estab- 
lished “Coffee Fund” was instructed to 
act as a single buyer and seller of all 
coffee produced in the country. 


Palm Oil Industry Adversely 
Affected 


The palm oil industry, which has been 
of growing importance, suffered a decline 
in 1940. Production of palm oil for the 
year amounted to approximately 236,978 
metric tons, a decrease of 2 percent. This 
decrease, although small, is significant 
in that it is the first time in the history 
of the Netherlands Indies palm oil in- 
dustry that production for any one year 
was smaller than in the year immediately 
preceding. As a result of the invasion 
of the Netherlands in May 1940, and sub- 
sequent closing of all continental Euro- 
pean markets, exports decreased from 
229,664 metric tons in 1939 to 176.098 
tons in 1940. The United States was 
the only large market remaining open 
after May 1940, and accounted for 60 
percent of total exports, compared with 
478 percent in the first 5 months of the 
year. Efforts were made to develop new 
markets in China and Japan, South 
Africa, and Cuba. 

The Sumatra palm oil sales pool, which 
controls selling pr‘ces, in connection with 
World market conditions, moved its head- 
quarters from Amsterdam and Brussels, to 
Medan in June 1940. At the outbreak of 
the war in September 1939, palm oil 
prices were officially set by the sales pool 
at 14 florins (guilders) per 100 kilograms, 
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( What emergency measures were adopted in May 1940 in the 
Netherlands Indies to meet war developments in Europe . 
How has agriculture been affected by the war . 
records of what two industries demonstrate the vast importance 
| of the tslands to the United States? 


. . The war 


f. o. b. shipping point. This price was 
successively reduced to 4 florins (guil- 
ders) per 100 kilograms. 

Loss of European markets was more 
severe for palm kernels than for palm 
oil, as almost the entire crop was for- 
merly shipped to Europe in the shell to 
be processed there, and the United States 
was a minor market. After May 1940, 
with the exception of one or two estates, 
producers ceased to export the kernels, 
which were burned as fuel. Production 
of palm kernels decreased from 52,689 
metric tons in 1939 to 18,912 tons in 1940. 
Exports decreased from a high of 8,028 
metric tons in March to 1,117 tons in De- 
cember, all of the exports during the last 
6 months going to the United States. 

For the immediate future palm kernels 
are dependent on the United States mar- 
ket. Should prices improve and the de- 
mand develop, production could be re- 
sumed almost immediately. At present, 
however, prices are too low to interest 
most producers, and consequently pro- 
duction will probably continue restricted. 


Rubber Industry Highly 
Successful 


Despite reported severe’* wintering of 
trees in the latter part of 1940 as a conse- 
quence of serious drought, production of 
rubber was satisfactory. Rubber grow- 
ers benefited considerably from demand 
for war purposes and from increased 
buying by the United States for stock 
piling. Notwithstanding shipping diffi- 
culties, exports of rubber increased from 
377,998 tons in 1939 to 582,730 tons for 
the year under review. Of the total ex- 
ports of rubber, 356,951 tons, or 61 per- 
cent, went to the United States, 39,635 
tons to Great Britain, and 28,915 to 
Japan. Japanese buyers were said to 
have paid premium prices on several oc- 
casions during the final quarter of 1940. 

On November 28, 1940, the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee 
fixed the export quota at 100 percent for 
the first quarter of 1941. In the Nether- 
lands Indies the reaction was somewhat 
unfavorable, as the trade, in general, was 
unprepared for a 10-percent increase * 
over the quota for the fourth quarter. 
With the announcement of the decision 
of the Committee, quotations for licenses 
on the Batavia market dropped from 


39% to 32% guilder cents per kilogram, 


?During the wintering season the latex 
yield decreases. 

*In August 1941 the quota was increased to 
120 percent of base figures as established by 
the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee. 
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but even the latter quotation was re- 
garded as excessive in the absence of any 
particular buying or Selling interest. 

By decree of December 11, 1940, the 
“Crisis Rubber Ordinance” was extended 
for a period of 3 years from January 1, 
1941, and is to be operative in the entire 
Netherlands Indies instead of in Java 
and Sumatra only. The original crisis 
rubber ordinance, introduced in 1933, 
provided for payment of a small sum for 
export permits, the funds so collected to 
be used for experiments relating to rub- 
ber cultivation and promoting the con- 
sumption of rubber. In view of the fact 
that the international rubber restriction 
scheme will expire on January 1, 1944, it 
was not considered advisable to extend 
the “Crisis Rubber Ordinance” beyond 
that date. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum occupies second place to 
rubber among exports of the Netherlands 
Indies. Production of petroleum in 1940 
aggregated 7,938,993 metric tons, com- 
pared with 7,948,690 tons in 1939. Con- 
trary to the general belief, the Nether- 
lands Indies is not a leading producer of 
petroleum, being surpassed by the United 
States with a production, in 1940, of 182,- 
904,869 metric tons; Soviet Union, 29,- 
702,277 tons; Venezuela, 27,432,998 tons; 
and Iran, with 10,443,546 tons. 

In quantity, exports of petroleum and 
petroleum products in 1940 aggregated 
6,343,626 metric tons, compared with 
6,425,547 tons in 1939. As prices were 
higher, however, the total value of ex- 
ports was larger than in the previous 
year. Of total exports by quantity dur- 
ing 1940, nearly 50 percent went to 
Singapore and the nearby Dutch islands 
for refueling ships. Shipments to Aus- 
tralia represented 13 percent of the total, 
while Japan took 10 percent, or, roughly, 
635,000 tons. This is hardly more than 
one-third the amount of 1,800,000 tons 
the Netherlands Indies is to supply Japan 
under an agreement executed in 1940. 

Owing to international developments, 
it is not believed that Japan will obtain 
the above agreed amount in 1941. In ad- 
dition to the erection of a plant at 
Palembang, Sumatra, by one of the oil 
companies for the production of aviation 
gasoline, considerable exploration activity 
was undertaken by the oil companies 
during 1940. 


Quinine Reacts Favorably to 
Increased Demand 


Quinine and other derivatives of cin- 
chona bark owe their importance to the 
fact that they are the only natural spe- 
cifics known for malaria. 

The Netherlands Indies has a virtual 
monopoly of the production and distribu- 
tion of quinine, as it controls more than 
90 percent of the world’s supply. This 
monopoly has taken the form of a syndi- 
cate, which is made up of a combination 
of cinchona planters in the Netherlands 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank of the Province of Buenos Aires 
to Grant Credits to Farmers.—The Banco 
de la Provincia de Buenos Aires an- 
nounced during the week ended October 
18 that it would grant special credit fa- 
cilities to agriculturists and small farmers 
throughout the Province. The facilities 
will be a means of contributing to the 
relief of present economic distress among 
members of the agricultural community, 
and also of protecting vital sources of 
agricultural production, adversely af- 
fected by the present low prices and sev- 
erance from the country’s habitual export 
markets for agricultural produce. 

Facilities will be granted on the follow- 
ing basis: (a) personal credits up to 5,000 
pesos per borrower, repayable in 5 years; 
(b) cash facilities up to 30,000 paper 
pesos with mortgage guaranty over prop- 
erty located within the Province. Such 
mortgage loans will be governed by the 
following terms: (1) repayable in 6 years 
by means of quotas beginning at 10 per- 
cent for the first year and increasing to 
25 percent in the sixth year; (2) repay- 
able in 10 years in quotas of 10 percent 
per annum, payable half-yearly or an- 
nually; (3) repayable in 14 years on a 
cumulative amortization basis and in 
half-yearly payments of 5 percent, cov- 
ering interest and amortization. Inter- 


.. est in all cases will be at the rate of 5 


percent per annum. 

Payment for Italian Ships.—During 
the week ended October 11, in accordance 
with an Argentine executive decree, the 
terms of payment for the 16 Italian ships 
recently purchased by the Argentine 
Government from the Italian Govern- 
ment were arranged. 


Instructions were given for the deposit 
of a Treasury bill payable to the Italian 
Government in the Central Bank. The 
amount of the Treasury bill was 179,761,- 
850 lire, and it carries an interest rate 
of 2.25 percent perannum. This deposit 
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represents 50 percent of the total pur- 
chase price agreed upon. The same de- 
cree authorized the National Account- 
ancy Department to open a credit in 
favor of the Italian Government for an 
additional 179,761,850 lire, also carrying 
2.25 percent per annum interest. 

These deposits will be available to the 
Italian Government only after the termi- 
nation of the European conflict, and the 
credit representing half of the purchase 
price must be used exclusively in pur- 
chase of Argentine products. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Passenger Automobiles: Import Quota 
for 1942 Announced.—The quota for im- 
ports of passenger automobiles into Bo- 
livia for the year November 1, 1941, to 
October 31, 1942, has been fixed at 259 
cars, by an executive decree of October 
16, 1941. This represents an increase of 
140 cars over the quota for the preceding 
year. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—tIncreased sales 
of coffee to the United States and meat 
purchases by the British Government 
have accounted for the recent improve- 
ment in the exchange market. The 
betterment in the coffee trade has made 
it possible for the Bank of Brazil to 
allocate exchange for the remittance of 
profits and dividends during November. 
The Bank of Brazil has increased the 
daily exchange quotas for the petroleum 
companies. 

On October 27, the Bank of Brazil re- 
duced the free-market selling rate from 
19.670 milreis to 19.650. 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


Large exports-of rubber, tin, and cer- 
tain minor tropical products, satisfactory 
credits and collections, and a seller’s 
market with demand exceeding supply in 
most lines of consumers’ goods, continued 
dominating factors in Malayan economy 
during October. 

In many lines merchants are now sell- 
ing from stocks and see little chance of 
renewing present supplies when these 
become exhausted. Cost-cf-living and 
supplementary allowances payable to 


some government employees have been 
increased because of the continued rise 
in prices of staple consumer goods, 


Owing to stoppage of work in the Japa. 
nese-owned mines, production of man. 
ganese, bauxite, and iron is practically 
at a standstill. 

The rice crop now being harvested will, 
it is estimated, total about 335,000 tons, 
approximately the same as last year, 


RUBBER SHIPMENTS LARGER 


Gross rubber exports during Septem. 
ber amounted to 89,224 tons, compared 
with 66,180 tons in the preceding month, 
Total shipments for the period January- 
September 1941 aggregated 633,729 tons, 
against 580,728 tons in the correspond. 
ing period of 1940. 


Tin exports in September 194 
amounted to 9,269 tons, a decrease of 817 
tons from the preceding month—at- 
tributable to a falling off in imports of 
tin from the Netherlands Indies for re- 
export. Exports of tin for the first 9 
months of 1941 aggregated 98,158 tons, 
against 99,271 tons in the same months 
of 1940. 


FOREIGN TRADE INCREASES 


Gross exports during the first 8 months 
of 1941 were valued at S$801,084,270 
(Straits dollar=$0.4711 U. S. currency), 
an increase of S$54,195,068, or 7.3 percent, 
over the same period in 1940. Imports 
for the period January—August 1941 to- 
taled S$601,586,610, an increase of S$39,- 
735,377, or 7.1 percent over the same 
period in 1940. 


Statistics for the first 8 months of the 
current year continue to show the extent 
to which Malaya depends on the United 
States as an export market. While gross 
exports during this period increased only 
7.3 percent compared with January—Au- 
gust 1940, shipments to the United States 
increased by S$122,813,135 to a total of 
S$485,428,336, a gain of 33.9 percent. The 
United States’ share of Malaya’s total 
export trade for the first 8 months of 
1941 amounted to 60.6 percent, compared 
with 48.6 percent in the like period of 
1940. 


Whereas gross imports during this pe- 
riod increased only 7.1 percent compared 
with January—August 1940, shipments 
from the United States advanced by 
S$14,994,514 to a total of S$38,453,896, a 
gain of 63.9 percent. Despite increasing 
restrictions on importation of goods from 
countries not within the “sterling” area, 
the share of the United States in Malaya’s 
import trade for the first 8 months of 
1941 amounted to 6.4 percent, against 42 
percent in the same period of 1940. 
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British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Prospects are that the 1941 import 
trade of Bermuda will be second only 
to that of 1931, in the foreign-trade his- 
tory of that Colony. Inasmuch as vir- 
tually everything sold over the counter 
in retail stores there is imported, import 
statistics are an accurate barometer of 
local business. Imports into Bermuda 
for the first 9 months of 1941 were valued 
at £1,659,039, compared with £1,470,000 
for the entire year 1940. With the pres- 
ent excellent outlook for the Christmas 
trade, there is likelihood of even greater 
increase before the close of the year. 
The influx of British war workers and 
émigrés, and of civilian workers and mili- 
tary personnel at the United States bases 
in Bermuda, is responsible for the pros- 
perity. Exports of native products dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1941 were valued 
at £26,480. 

In keeping with its rapidly expanding 
trade, Bermuda’s financial operations 
have also increased. The annual reports 
for the year ended June 30, 1941, showed 
that deposits in Bermuda’s two banks 
had risen about 50 percent, although, for 
various reasons, profits had not jumped 
correspondingly. Credit is easy in Ber- 
muda, and payments are prompt. There 
has been a slight increase in the value 
of draft collections. A striking feature 
of the public-finance situation has been 
the rapid growth of customs receipts, 
which constitute nearly 80 percent of the 
Colony’s entire revenue. The abnormal- 
ly high customs receipts have resulted 
in the accumulation of a large balance 
in the Colonial Treasury, amounting to 
£161,000 on October 1, 1941. In July, 
customs receipts established an all-time 
record of nearly £50,000. While figures 
for succeeding months have declined 
somewhat, they are still far above the 
£38,000 that used to be considered the 
high point for these receipts. 

Certain factors indicate a continued 
rise in Bermuda’s already high cost of 
living. A prolonged drought last sum- 
mer resulted in a shortage of green vege- 
tables and potatoes for the local market. 
To assure a supply of cheap potatoes, it 
Was necessary to suspend the customs 
tariff of 4 shillings per 60-pound bushel 
on Irish potatoes entering Bermuda dur- 
ing September and October 1941. It is 
not likely that Bermuda potatoes will be 
offered on the United States market this 
season, since the customary plantings 
during the third quarter of the year were 
not possible. ; 

In addition to the drought, the short- 
age of labor, resulting largely from the 
construction of the United States bases 
in the Colony, has adversely affected 
agriculture and contributed to higher 
prices. To counteract this shortage, some 
7 Portuguese farm workers have been 
brought to Bermuda from the Azores for 
agricultural work. Another unfavorable 
factor in the agricultural situation was 
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the acquisition, by the United States, of 
considerable land suitable for lily grow- 
ing, an important branch of Bermudian 
agriculture. An unusually good lily mar- 
ket in the United States this season is 
expected, in consequence of the decline 
in Japanese competition. 

The influx of Americans and others 
has overtaxed available housing facilities 
and occasioned substantial increases in 
rents. In recognition of this condition 
and of generally higher commodity 
prices, the Colonial Parliament has 
granted a 10 percent bonus to all govern- 
ment employees, as a partial compensa- 
tion for higher living costs. 


Exchange and Finance 


Bermuda’s New Exchange Regula- 
tions.—New exchange regulations were 
published on October 25, effective Octo- 
ber 27, requiring the sale of all dollar 
balances, both United States and Cana- 
dian, held either in Bermuda or abroad 
by persons affected by the regulations 
(see below), to one of the local banks at 
the official rates, and requiring all dollar 
income accruing on and after October 
27 to be sold to the local banks at the 
official rate. It will be a contravention 
of the regulations for any quotations to 
be made in any currency other than ster- 
ling, and if United States or Canadian 
exchange is tendered in payment, it must 
be accepted only at the official rates, 
and any change given shall be in sterling. 

The regulations were made necessary, 
it is understood, by a policy affecting not 
only Bermuda but other colonies in the 
Empire, as part of a general scheme to 
conserve dollar resources, making them 
available to best advantage. It is be- 
lieved that Bermuda’s dollar pool will 
avoid the necessity of purchasing dollars 
through London. 

Under the regulations, every person 
in Bermuda who is a British subject, or 
an alien engaged in any business, trade, 
profession, or employment in Bermuda, 
must offer for sale, to one of the local 
banks, all Canadian or United States 
dollar balances held either in Bermuda 
or abroad. All Canadian and United 
States dollar income from any sources 
whatsoever, such as income from securi- 
ties, commissions, dollar receipts from the 
sale of goods or services, or from rentals, 
must be offered for sale to one of the 
local banks. Merchants and others who 
have bills payable abroad for goods or 
services, for which they have a permit, 
may apply to the Currency and Ex- 
change Control Board for permission 
to be exempted from the sale to the 
banks of the foreign currency necessary 
to meet such obligations. 

No person who has a right to receive 
a payment in United States or Canadian 
currency may do anything to delay such 
payment or accept payment in any other 
currency. 

The official buying rate at present 
in force is for United States dollars at 
$4.04 to the pound, and Canadian $4.47 
to the pound, 
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An amendment to the regulations re- 
quires all prices to be quoted in sterling. 

Any transaction involving a payment 
such as the sale of real or personal prop- 
erty, any lease, letting, or hiring of real 
or personal property, the rendering of 
services for payment or any other trans- 
action which involves a payment in 
money by one person to another must 
be expressed in sterling. If payment is 
made in dollars, the rate of exchange 
must be at the official rate currently in 
force. 

Another requirement is that if the 
amount tendered in payment requires 
the giving of change, such change must 
be given in sterling currency. 

As regards an alien affected by the 
regulations, the requirements would be 
applicable only to his business operations 
in Bermuda and to any United States 
or Canadian balances arising therefrom. 

It is understood that the new regula- 
tions will not be applicable to United 
States Government or contractor per- 
sonnel, with the exception of those em- 
Ployees engaged locally who are subject 
to local regulations. 

Women still claiming United States 
citizenship but married to British sub- 
jects are considered British subjects by 
the Currency and Exchange Control 
Board and thus come under the rulings 
of the present order and any other cur- 
rency regulation applying to British 
subjects. 

Other bona fide American citizens not 
in Bermuda permanently are not affected 
by the new ruling. 

On October 25, banks in Bermuda 
changed their selling rate from $4 to 
$4.01 to the pound. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


The current economic situation is 
high lighted by the adoption of general 
price and wage control, the details of 
which have already been published 
(FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 
15, 1941). The former has raised prob- 
lems, particularly in the field of foreign 
trade. The domestic price level is 
largely influenced by the cost of essen- 
tial imports, and, to keep prices down 
to the September 15-October 11 ceiling, 
ij may be necessary to subsidize im- 
ports, or take other special measures. 
Exports may be affected also. Although 
they are exempted from the ceiling, ris- 
ing prices may make the United States 
market more attractive so that it may 
be necessary to extend the control sys- 
tem to insure retention of adequate 
supplies for Britain as well as for home 
consumption. 

As previously reported, December 1 
is the date when some 200,000 manu- 
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facturers and diStributors of clothing, 
food, and feedstuffs must have a license 
from the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to carry on_ business. The 
licensing will provide the machinery for 
policing prices and, if the need arises, 
for allocating goods and curtailing do- 
mestic consumption. 


SPECIAL PAYMENTS TO FARMERS TO OFF- 
SET PRICE CONTROL 


Agricultural commodities, like others, 
will be subject to the general price ceil- 
ing, but farmers will be given special 
compensation as an offset to possible 
disadvantages that may arise from the 
prohibition on higher returns per unit 
of their production. Wheat growers in 
western Canada, who are getting only 70 
cents per bushel for top grades at Ft. 
William and must conform to a 232,000,- 
000-bushel limit on marketings, will be 
granted supplementary payments of 75 
cents per acre on one-half of their culti- 
vated acreage as defined under the Prai- 
rie Farm Assistance Act. The maximum 
payment per farm will be $150, and the 
total of the payments is expected to 
amount to $20,000,000. 

In eastern Canada, where there is a 
shortage of feed, livestock and dairy 
farmers will be assisted in keeping down 
production costs by the Government’s 
assumption of the entire cost of trans- 
porting feed from the west where sup- 
plies are plentiful. This assistance is 
expected to cost between $5,000,000 and 
$6,000,000. Other special arrangements 
may be necessary for agriculture, such 
as the setting of minimum as well as 
maximum prices for commodities in 
which there is a marked seasonal fluc- 
tuation in production and markets. A 
minimum price for butter was in effect 
during the past summer. With sup- 
plies now somewhat larger than a year 
ago, the Dairy Products Board has been 
given $1,500,000 to buy and store butter 
for export. 


HIGHER PRICE FOR Export Bacon 


The Bacon Board has announced a re- 
vision of prices for export bacon under 
the agreement with the United Kingdom. 
The top price will be $19.90 (Canadian) 
per 100 pounds of Grade A, No. 1 Wilt- 
shire sides at the seaboard instead of 
the $19.60 which prevailed immediately 
before the change. 

The rise in importance of meat and 
dairy products in the wartime agricul- 
tural situation is shown by some esti- 
mates of Prairie Province farm income 
recently released by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. In the crop year 
ended July 31 last, cash income from the 
sale of hogs in these Provinces was $51,- 
761,000, compared with $35,643,000 in 
1939-40 and $20,020,000 in 1938-39. Cash 
income from all divisions of livestock and 
livestock products was $145,650,000, an 
increase of $31,900,000 over the preceding 
year. Cash income from all sources was 
$410,222,000, compared with $369,765,000 
in 1939-40 and $276,693,000 in 1938-39. 
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APPLE Crop SHORT—FLAXSEED SURPLUS 
FOR EXPORT 


The apple problem, which has been one 
of surplus for the past 2 years, has now 
become one of scarcity. Yields this year 
have been less than expected, and excep- 
tionally high prices have been obtained 
for the fresh fruit. 

Announcement of the trade agreement 
between Argentina and the United 
States had no immediate effect on the 
Canadian price of flarseed, even though, 
for the first time in many years, a large 
surplus is available for export. 


RENEWED EMPHASIS ON WAR SAVINGS 


Since the stabilization of prices removes 
one of the automatic controls on con- 
sumption, there is naturally a heightened 
interest in the continued buoyancy of in- 
ternal trade indexes, which are being 
closely watched. September sales of re- 
tail establishments were up 3 percent 
over August, an exceptionally good 
month, and 21 percent over September 
a year ago. 

The change in this latter connection 
does not seem to be accounted for wholly 
by a higher price level and it covers not 
only personal items, such as clothing, but 
a considerable range of household equip- 
ment. Curtailment of production in the 
latter, including such items as refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, stoves, etc., and 
the restriction of consumer credit in in- 
stallment sales, represent new attacks on 
the problem which have recently gone 
into effect. 

A renewed war-savings campaign has 
been launched also—not only to help 
finance the war but to divert the in- 
creased income of wage earners away 
from commodity demand. Increased 
taxation has so far not been very effec- 
tive in this respect, though it is showing 
heavily in the Government’s revenues, 
which, for the 6 months of the fiscal 
year to September 30, are almost twice 
as large as in the first 6 months of 
1940-41. 

Expenditures for the war effort are of 
course increasing also. War contracts 
let in September featured large additional 
awards for ships, aircraft, and guns. 
From the outbreak of war to September 
30, contracts awarded and commitments 
made by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply on behalf of the Canadian, 
United Kingdom, and other governments 
amounted to $2,600,000,000. Of this to- 
tal, more than $1,500,000,000 is for war 
supplies and plant extensions financed 
by Canada and about $1,000,000,000 for 
supplies and plant extensions for the 
British Government. 


GOVERNMENT Pays FOR TRANSFER OF WoRK- 
ERS FROM NONESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 


The official returns of employment 
continue to set new high records, and a 
shortage of labor is developing which 


-is expected to become more acute as 


the munitions industries reach maxi- 
mum production. A recent estimate in- 
dicates that only about 60 percent of the 
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workers that will ultimately be requireg 
in the war industries are at present em. 
ployed in these plants, and, to assure 
the remainder, it will be necessary to 
employ a large number of women ang 
to draw additional manpower from the 
unessential peacetime industries. The 
Government has already undertaken to 
pay the expense of transferring workers, 
their dependents and effects, from one 
locality to another to meet the specia] 
demand. 

The long slow-down in the Nova 
Scotia coal mines has been ended by the 
payment of an increased cost-of-living 
bonus to the miners, and full production 
has been resumed. The threat of labor 
difficulty now affects chiefly the Ontario 
gold mines, where work continues ip 
progress and the Government has work. 
ers’ demand for union recognition under 
consideration. 

Newsprint production in September 
reached the highest level of the year, 
with the mills operating at almost 8 
percent of capacity notwithstanding the 
increase in stocks in the hands of United 
States publishers. Exports of wood pulp 
during the month established a new 
high record, as did consumption of cotton 
by the teztile industry. Automobile 
production, at 15,000 units, was some. 
what lower than in September 1940, with 
the decrease in production due to a drop 
in passenger-car output. Construction 
awards amounted to $39,000,000, 25 per- 
cent lower than in September last year— 
largely because the expansion in war- 
time plant construction is tapering off 
and nonessential factory building has 
been banned. 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR 9 MONTHS HIGH 


Foreign trade continues to gain. For 
the 9 months ended September, imports 
were valued at $1,047,896,000, Canadian 
(compared with $768,720,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1940). Of the total, 
the United States supplied trade valued 
at $716,543,000, Canadian ($526,402,000), 
and the Empire trade valued at $271,- 
390,000 ($190,000,000). Exports in the9 
months were valued at $1,169,966,000 
($860,.909,000), with $420,127,000 ($315, 
634,000) sent to the United States and 
$656,593,000 ($485,307,000) to the Empire, 


PRICE INDEXES FOR OCTOBER 


The new price and wage controls lend 
a special interest to the position of the 
price indexes for October, since this 
month will figure largely in the base pe- 
riod for both. The wholesale index for 
the week ended October 10 stood at 93.7, 
on the 1926 base, and that figure held 
for the last week of the month, compared 
with 92.8 for the week ended September 
25 and 91.9 for the week ended August 
28. Farm products continued to rise— 
eggs particularly showing a sharp séa- 
sonal advance. 

The cost-of-living index for October 
1 stood at 115.5 of the 1935-39 average, 
compared with 114.7 on September 2 
113.7 on August 1, and 111.9 on July? 
The midsummer rise in the index was 
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apparently slowed. The total advance 
jn the cost of living in the war period, as 
measured by the index, has been 14.6 
percent. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Steel and Steel Products: Importers 
Required to Furnish Canadian Steel Con- 
troller Copies of All Outstanding Orders 
in the United States—Canadian import- 
ers of steel and steel products from the 
United States were required to submit to 
the Canadian Steel Controller before No- 
yember 15, 1941, one copy of all orders 
already placed, accepted, submitted, or 
pending acceptance in the United States, 
which were outstanding unshipped— 
under an order of the Controller dated 
November 3, Ottawa. 


The order applies also to all such orders 
for steel or steel products for further 
processing or fabrication in Canada (ex- 
cept machinery and equipment and spare 
parts thereof), whether ordered from 
mills, producers, exporters, warehouses, 
or jobbers in the United States. It re- 
quires the submission of one copy of all 
such orders on and after November 1 and 
for the duration of the war, or until 
further notice. Statements are required 
on the copy sent to the Controller as to 
the purposes for which the steel will be 
used, and as to the weights of the ma- 
terials, either in pounds or in net tons 
of 2,000 pounds per ton. Failure to com- 
ply with the instructions may result in 
official cancelation of the orders. The 
purpose of the order is to facilitate im- 
ports of steel for essential uses. 


Mandarins and Tangerines: Prohibi- 
tion Removed on Imports From Non- 
Empire Countries (Except Japan) —The 
Canadian prohibition on imports of 
mandarins and tangerines from non- 
sterling countries was removed by order 
in council of October 28, 1941, by the 
cancellation of item ‘ex-101—manda- 
ring and tangerines” in Part One of 
Schedule One of the War Exchange 
Conservation Act of December 2, 1940, 
according to Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 35 (Supplement 10) of November 
1, Ottawa. 

Under a previous order in council, 
dated September 23, 1941, all goods 
grown or produced in Japan were pro- 
hibited from importation into Canada, 
except under special permit granted at 
the discretion of the Canadian Minister 
of National Revenue. 

An old order in council of November 
30, 1931, providing for the duty-free 
entry of mandarins and _ tangerines 
grown in Japan, was cancelled by a fur- 
ther order of October 28, 1941, effective 
October 25 and reported in Canadian 
Customs Memorandum Series D No. 47 
of November 1. This does not change 
the tariff status of mandarins and tan- 
gerines from the United States, such 
fruits being included under the item ap- 
plying to oranges in general which are 
admitted from the United States free of 
duty from January to July, inclusive, and 
are dutiable from August to December, 
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inclusive, at 35 cents per cubic foot. The 
war exchange tax of 10 percent applies 
to the above products from non-Empire 
countries, whether dutiable or free of 
duty. 

Specified Chemical and Allied Prod- 
ucts: Imports Prohibited Except Under 
Special Permit.—Importation into Can- 
ada of a long list of chemical and allied 
products is prohibited by an order in 
council of November 7, 1941, effective 
November 8, except under special import 
permit issued by or on behalf of the Can- 
adian Minister of National Revenue, ac- 
cording to Customs Memorandum WM 
No. 51 (Revised) of November 12, Ot- 
tawa. 

Applications for permits must be made 
by the Canadian importer (in duplicate) 
on prescribed forms obtainable from 
Canadian Collectors of Customs and 
Excise or the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa. The applications and 
correspondence on the subject must be 
sent to the Controller of Chemicals, 
Montreal, and should indicate whether 
the quantity involved will be imported 
in one Or more than one shipment. 

The products covered by the order are 
as follows: acetone; amyl acetate; amyl 
alcohol; butyl acetate; butyl alcohol; 
butyl carbitol (diethylene glycol mono- 
butyl ether); butyl cellosolve (ethylene 
glycol monobutyl ether); butyl lactate; 
carbitol (diethylene glycol monoethyl 
ether) ; carbitol acetate (diethylene gly- 
col monoethyl ether acetate) ; cellosolve 
(ethylene glycol monoethyl ether) ; cel- 
losolve acetate (ethylene glycol mono- 
ethyl ether acetate); diethanolamine; 
diethylene glycol; dibutyl phthalate; 
ethyl acetate; ethyl lactate; ethylene di- 
chloride; ethylene glycol; glycerine; 
hexone (methyl isobutyl ketone) ; isopro- 
panol (isopropyl alcohol) ; methyl cello- 
Solve (ethylene glycol monomethyl 
ether); methyl ethyl ketone; monoetha- 
nolamine; tricresyl phosphate; and tri- 
ethanolamine. 

Both imports and exports of glycerine 
are now subject to the permit require- 
ments. Under previous regulations all 
dealers in refined or dynamite glycerine 
must be licensed by the Controller of 
Chemicals. Glycerine may not be used 
for antifreeze. Supplies available to 
manufacturers during the year beginning 
October 1, 1941, will be limited to 70 per- 
cent of the amount consumed during the 
calendar year 1940 except glycerine used 
in the manufacture of explosives. All 
existing contracts for the sale of glycerine 
have been canceled as of September 30, 
1941, unless delivered or shipped on or 
before that date. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for No- 


vember 8 and 15, 1941, for previous announce- 
ments. ] ‘ 


Cork and Cork Products: Imports Pro- 
hibited Except Under Special Permit.— 
Cork and cork products are prohibited 
from importation into Canada, effective 
November 8, 1941, except under a permit 
issued by or on behalf of the Canadian 
Minister of National Revenue, by a Ca- 
nadian order in council reported in 
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Customs Memorandum WM No. 53 of 
November 12, Ottawa. 


Cork is defined as commercial cork, 
including cork wood or bark in a natural 
state, or ground, milled, processed, or 
semiprocessed. The cork products in- 
cluded in the prohibition are articles or 
products of which cork constitutes 50 
percent or more by volume of the com- 
ponent materials, or of which cork con- 
stitutes the single component material 
of chief value; floor covering made 
wholly or partly of cork, and bottle tops 
or crowns lined with cork. 

Applications to import such products 
are required to be made by the Canadian 
importer, in duplicate, on prescribed 
forms, obtainable from Canadian Col- 
lectors of Customs and Excise or the 
Department of National Revenue, Otta- 
wa. The applications, and relative cor- 
respondence, must be sent to the Con- 
troller of Supplies, Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply, Ottawa, and should 
indicate whether the quantity for which 
the permit is requested will be imported 
in one or more than one shipment. 

Diamond Dust, Black Diamonds, and 
Industrial Diamonds: Imports Prohibited 
Except Under Permit.—Diamond dust or 
bort and black diamonds for borers (tariff 
item 364) and industrial diamonds not 
otherwise provided for (item ex648a) are 
prohibited from importation into Canada 
except under permit, by order in council 
of October 29, 1941, reported in Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 35 (Supplement 
11) of November 5, Ottawa. 


The above items have therefore been 
added to Part Two of Schedule One of 
the War Exchange Conservation Act of 
December 1940. Applications for import 
permits are made by Canadian importers 
to the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa. 

Rennet Casein: Import Duties Reduced 
When for Manufacturing Purposes.—The 
import duty on rennet casein for use in 
Canadian manufactures has been re- 
duced to 5 percent ad valorem from all 
foreign countries, and removed on im- 
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ports from British Empire sources, effec- 
tive from October 15, 1941, under a new 
tariff item No. 835, by order in council 
published in the Canada Gazette of 
November 15, Ottawa. 

The above reduction is made because 
the domestic production of rennet casein 
is insufficient to meet the full require- 
ments of Canadian button manufac- 
turers. The former rates on imports 
from the United States and other most- 
favored nations were 25 percent ad 
valorem plus 2% cents per pound, and 
the general rates 2742 percent, plus 3 
cents per pound. The British preferen- 
tial rates varied, depending upon the 
country of origin. 

Additional Products From United 
Kingdom Exempted From Dumping Duty, 
and Regular Duty Applied Only on Export 
Valuations.—Further products have been 
added to the list of goods, produced in 
the United Kingdom, which are exempted 
from the Canadian antidumping regula- 
tions and may be valued for regular duty 
at such export prices as are placed on 
the goods in the United Kingdom, under 
Canadian Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 35 
(Supplement 3) of November 13, 1941, 
Ottawa. 

The items added to the list follow: 
hats, caps, bonnets, and berets of all 
kinds; leather and manufactures of 
leather, including footwear; mustard; 
yarns, piece goods, and manufactures 
wholly or in part of wool, not containing 
silk. 

Supplement No. 2 of October 22, 1941, 
changed the item “Drugs, etc.” to read 
“Drugs, chemicals, medicinal and phar- 
maceutical preparations.” 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 
7 and September 13, 1941, for previous an- 
nouncements. | 

Pears: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in All Canada.* 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Loans by Fomento Corporation.—On 
October 15 the Council of the Fomento 
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Corporation approved in principle the 
following loans and investments: 


(1) Loan of 1,000,000 pesos to the 
Chilean Poultry Association, to enable 
the Association to buy and store the 
spring surplus of eggs, for release to the 
market next winter. 


(2) Loan of 2,600,000 pesos to the 
Agricultural Export Board for construc- 
tion of two fruit driers, necessitated by 
the scarcity of tin plate for canning. 


(3) Loan of 500,000 pesos to the Curico 
Industrial Hemp Co. for purchase of land 
and construction of an elaboration plant. 
This is designed to take care of an an- 
ticipated large hemp harvest next year. 

(4) Loan of 1,000,000 pesos to Man- 
ganeso Atacama for exploitation of 
mines owned or rented by the company. 

(5) Investment of 300,000 pesos in ex- 
ploration and exploitation of coal areas. 

(6) Loan of 1,500,000 pesos to the 
Teofilo Grob Industrial Co. for purchase 
of Diesel plant to meet company’s needs 
while the Fomento Corporation’s Pil- 
maiquen plant is being constructed. 


(7) Loan of 400,000 pesos to the So- 
ciedad Austral de Electricidad for acqui- 
sition of power concessions. This com- 
pany will distribute the power from the 
Pilmaiquen plant mentioned above. 


(8) Loan of 100,000 pesos to a Chilean 
firm to enlarge factory for Duratex, a 
cotton textile impregnated with celluloid, 
useful in the manufacture of shoes. 


(9) Investment of 100,000 pesos in 
studies of manufacture of machinery for 
hemp industry. 

(10) Investment of 100,000 pesos in ex- 
periments in distilling coal tar and in 
other industrial experiments. 


Bond Issues for Paving.—A decree of 
the Ministry of Finance, published Sep- 
tember 4, authorized the issuance of 
4,321,000 pesos of 7-percent bonds for 
paving in and around Valparaiso. This 
authorization was granted pursuant to 
Law 3727 of December 12, 1935, by which 
the President of the Republic, acting for 
the municipalities, was empowered to 
issue bonds or contract loans with or 
without the guaranty of the State, to 
cover the costs of paving up to a total of 
40,000,000 pesos. Law 6628 of August 28, 
1940, increased the limit to 65,000,000 
pesos and earmarked amounts of 10,- 
000,000 and 5,000,000 pesos for paving in 
Valparaiso. 

Another decree (No. 3407), published 
October 27, authorized the Municipality 
of Santiago to issue 3,000,000 pesos of 
7-percent bonds, guaranteed by the State, 
to carry out the paving program of that 
city. 

Municipality of Santiago Seeking 
Loan.—The Mayor of Santiago has inter- 
ested the President of the Senate in as- 
sisting the municipality to obtain a loan 
of 8,000,000 pesos to cover salaries and 
wages of municipal employees until the 
end of the year. The total deficit accu- 
mulated thus far in 1941 is stated to 
amount to more than 30,000,000 pesos. 
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China 


Economic Conditions 


Shanghai commodity prices slumped 
on November 14 and 15, mainly because 
of vigorous municipal-price contro] 
measures, and were only mildly affecteq 
by the news of the withdrawal on No. 
vember 17 of United States Marines 
from China. 


RICE MERCHANTS APPROVE PRICE-ContTROL 
MEASURES 


Rice merchants now express willing- 
ness to cooperate with municipal ay. 
thorities in the distribution of imported 
rice stocks at official price levels. A 
Shanghai importer association has been 
formed at the instance of the Shanghaj 
Municipal Council to cooperate in con- 
trolling the price and distribution of 
many packaged and branded imported 
necessities at reasonable prices to the 
consuming public. . 

The local public, particularly the for- 
eign community, was pleased with the 
list of official price limits for these com- 
modities, while the Chinese community 
hopes that the authorities will take 
similar action with respect to the wider 
range of items consumed by Chinese 
families. In another step to curb rising 
prices, the Municipal Council is now 
prohibiting shipment of wheat flour out- 
side the foreign-controlled area. 


JAPANESE MEASURES AGAINST STABILIZA- 
TION BOARD PROGRAM 


Coordination of United States and 
British trade controls with the Stabiliza- 
tion Board program has met with the 
approval of local bankers and traders, 
but counter measures by local military 
authorities (Japanese) in the form of 
increased trade restrictions are antici- 
pated. 


Exchange and Finance 


Reaction to New Control Measures— 
The Shanghai financial market reacted 
normally to the Anglo-American ex- 
change and trade-control measures in 
aid of the Chinese Stabilization Board, 
but, as indicated above, financial circles 
expressed some cOncern over possible 
retaliatory measures that might make 
export activities from Shanghai more 
difficult. Chinese bankers believe that 
the measure channeling export ex- 
change through the Stabilization Board 
should effectively curb link exchange op- 
erations but may not prove completely 
successful in preventing other trade ar- 
rangements through intermediate free 
markets. It is thought that the black 
market, particularly for free United 
States dollars, will continue to operate. 

Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Fapi was 
slightly firmer on November 17, exchang- 
ing for US$0.0314, while military scrip 
dropped to 25 for 100 yuan. Bank of 
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Japan yen also dropped, exchanging for 
national currency at the rate of 1 for 
3.50. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates—At Tien- 
tsin, fapi, on November 14, was quoted 
at US$0.035s, and exchanged for Federal 
Reserve Bank yuan 100 for 54. 


Transport and Communication 


Use of Tung Oil in Road Construc- 
tion—The Ministry of Communications 
at Chungking, unoccupied China, has 
reportedly been experimenting with the 
use of tung oil as a binder in macadam 
road surfaces. A test conducted on a 
stretch of 1 kilometer is said to have 
been so satisfactory that its use is being 
recommended by the Ministry. Tung 
oil, it has been stated, can be successfully 
utilized instead of tar and asphalt, at 
greatly reduced cost. 


Dominican 


Republic 
Transport and Communication 


First Local Civil Aviation Enterprise 
Established. —The first local aviation en- 
terprise in the Dominican Republic 
was established on October 26, 1941. 
Founded under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernment and managed by Naviera Do- 
minicana, C. por A., operator of the only 
Dominican-owned steamship line, the 
enterprise is limited at present to giving 
flying lessons at $12 per hour and provid- 
ing sight-seeing flights at $3 per 15 
minutes. 

Main object is to stimulate public in- 
terest in civilian flying so that landing 
fields will be built and maintained by 
each town. Considerable success has al- 
ready been achieved, with fields being 
laid out by city authorities at Ciudad 
Trujillo, San Pedro de Macoris, La Ro- 
mana, Gaspar Hernandez, Puerto Plata, 
Monsenor Novel, Santiago, San Francisco 
de Macoris, San Juan de la Maguana, 
La Vego, Monte Cristy, and Dajabon. 
Previous to this, no municipal air fields 
existed in any part of the country, though 
the Dominican Army did maintain fields 
at Ciudad Trujillo, San Pedro de Macoris, 
and Santiago. 

When the concern is fully organized it 
expects to operate as many as eight 
planes, continue the flying lessons, main- 
tain a plane-charter service, and carry 
mail daily to each town having and 
properly maintaining a landing field. 


Equipment now consists of four train- 
ing planes having a capacity of two pas- 
Sengers each in addition to the pilot. 
Passenger seats can be removed to allow 
the planes to carry as much as 400 
pounds of mail. Before the end of the 
year it is planned to establish an inte- 
rior mail service that will serve to expe- 
dite mail delivery throughout the 
country. 
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Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1942.—The ordinary, the 
extraordinary, and the special rural 
school budgets for 1942 were approved 
by the President on October 17. Reve- 
nues and expenditures balance at 130,- 
800,000 sucres. The main items, com- 
pared with 1941, are as follows: 


[In thousands of sucres] 





Item 1941 | 1942 
REVENUES | 
Ordinary budget: 

Income from national property | 8, 030 8, 225 
Income from national services _| 7, 970 | 9, 110 
Income from taxes__ ‘ 92, 222 | 96, 887 
Miscellaneous revenues. ._. 8,978 | 5, 345 
; | 117,200 | 119, 567 
Extraordinary budget me 8,172 | 10, 703 
Special rural school budget..._____| 530 | 530 
Total... .--..| 125,902 | 130, 800 
EXPENDITURES ae io 

Ordinary budget: | | 
National defense ee ae 24, 677 
Education. __.___- sonnel ~ aoe 20, 139 
Public works_____.__.._- | 12,917 | 12, 766 
Government. . siseendae | 11, 423 11, 528 
Treasury ‘ _ 9,959 | 10, 835 
Pensions, etc | 8, 825 9, 596 
Social welfare _ .. 8,719 9, 029 
Agriculture _._- 2, 512 5, 000 
Public debt cSialasameist 4, 670 | 4,710 
Others. . = Stce | 10,883 11, 287 
| 114,856 | 119, 567 
Reserve for Treasury 2 percent EE Eston 
; 117,200 | 119, 567 
Extraordinary budget eo } 8,172 | 10, 703 
Special rural school budget________| 530 | 530 
Total _- SLs Deere bss 125,902 | 130, 800 





E] Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


Business activity during October was 
maintained at the same unseasonably 
high level noted in the earlier months 
of the year. The usual seasonal decline 
occurring in August, September, and 
October has not been felt this year be- 
cause of (1) the heavy placing of orders 
in the United States by Salvadoran im- 
porters who were faced with diminishing 
stocks and shipment delays and (2) the 
general improvement in conditions. 

The coffee market, dull throughout the 
month in anticipation of the quota an- 
nouncement by the Inter-American 
Coffee Board, recorded a price drop fol- 
lowing the Board’s action allocating to 
El Salvador a quota of 660,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each, as its share of the United 
States market for 1941-42. Estimates for 
the coming crop continued to run some- 
what over 900,000 bags. 

Practically all import trade was with 
the United States. There was a marked 
tightening of credits, especially those to 
importers. Collections were prompt for 
the most part during the month, and in- 
creased in both volume and total value 
compared with the preceding months and 
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with the corresponding period of last 
year. 


AGRICULTURE 


There was a fairly large surplus of pre- 
vious-crop cotton in the country; the 
new crop, however, was expected to be 
poor because of the ravages of locusts. A 
proposal of the Spanish Cotton Syndicate 
to buy the old surplus fell through be- 
cause of the uncertainty of its final desti- 
nation. A larger-than-usual sugar crop 
was predicted, and Honduras (as in the 
past) was expected to absorb a good part 
of it. Food crops, particularly corn and 
beans, the staples of the country, were 
expected to be normal, and prices re- 
mained at satisfactory levels. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Private-residence construction con- 
tinued at a good pace, despite difficulties 
in obtaining materials and the prevalence 
of higher prices. Construction of office 
and commercial buildings was also ex- 
ceptionally active, and the usual Govern- 
ment road-building program was pushed. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary foreign-trade statistics for 
the first 6 months of 1941 are as follows, 
by value: 











Country Importation | Exportation 

United States_.........--.- $2, 896, 363 $6, 515, 704 
Honduras. -_--.--- eeuonlk 99, 241 239, 966 
2 SS ee re 49, 341 158, 332 
2” Sree nian 110, 899 102, 589 
CE Rs conve da sank 3, 918 34, 924 
NE aircaneciwaaene 4, 264 23, 843 
ae. See eek 3, 070 
WS sc reecawaadtnn 10 1, 123 
pO ee 2, 292 2, 246 
| eS 614 19 
ere 7, 075 5, 261 
RN Suan 3, 018 515 
| ANS SRE So) Ser 
pO Ee ee 11, 224 1, 289 
NE orl rinuhis a binecendn 38, 073 25, 974 
ES eee 73, 230 738 
i, Saar <ienenies 94, 907 21, 314 

Total trade.........- 3, 400, 193 7, 136, 907 











Of the total imports, 77.6 percent came 
from the United States, and 90.8 percent 
of all exports went to the same country. 
These figures on foreign trade are some- 
what deceptive, as the bulk of coffee 
shipments are made during the first half 
of the year, whereas importations are 
spread about evenly throughout the 12 
months. The remarkably favorable bal- 
ance of trade indicated above will be 
considerably smaller by the end of the 
year. 

Current import and export statistics 
through October are not available, but 
the following figures for customs re- 
ceipts for the first 9 months of 1940 and 
1941 will serve to indicate the trend: 














Item | 1940 | 1941 
Imports $2,811,746 | $2,584,171 
Exports !___- 515, 725 550, 057 
ee oes 3, 327, 471 | 3, 134, 228 





1 Export revenues are derived almost entirely from a 
tax on eoffee shipments. = 
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Finland 


Economic Conditions 


NEGATIVE TREND OF BALANCE OF TRADE 
ACCENTUATED 


Finnish “civil” imports for the second 
quarter of 1941 were valued at 2,892,- 
000,000 Finnish marks, according to 
statements appearing in “Unitas,” Hel- 
sinki, August 1941. In the second quar- 
ter of 1939 they amounted to 2,217,- 
000,000 marks, but as average c. i. f. 
prices for the April-June quarter of 
1941 are understood to have risen some 
130 percent over the comparable quarter 
of 1939, it may be assumed that the above 
indicates a considerable decline in vol- 
ume of imports for the April—June quar- 
ter of 1941 in comparison with the same 
quarter of 1939. The value of imports 
for the same quarter of 1940 was 1,285,- 
000,000 marks—indicating a rise in vol- 
ume of some 60 percent for the 1941 
quarter, if allowance be made for an esti- 
mated 40 percent rise in average prices. 

In relation to the second quarter of 
1939, the value of imports of foodstuffs 
more than doubled in 1941. Increases 
were considerable for raw materials and 
various consumption goods, but vehicles 
and machinery showed a decline in value, 
despite the price trend. 

For the period January—June 1941, im- 
ports are stated to have amounted to 
4,240,000,000 marks, while they were val- 
ued at 3,970,000,000 marks for the first 
half of 1939. In the same period of 1940, 
war conditions greatly affected the for- 
eign-trade situation in Finland, and 
imports amounted to only 1,172,000,000 
marks. 

Limited access to oversea markets 
continued to dominate the export sit- 
uation, and in consequence Finnish ex- 
ports for the second quarter of 1941 
totaled 1,347,000,000 marks, declining 
from 2,209,000,000 for the same period 
of 1939. Conditions prevailing abroad 
and in Finland during the second quar- 
ter of 1940 restricted exports during that 
period to a total value of only 454,000,000 
marks. Although average prices for 
export goods have not increased to an 
extent comparable to the rise in import 
prices, it is estimated that the actual 
volume of exports for the second quarter 
of 1941 is hardly 40 percent of the 1939 
level for that quarter, if intervening price 
changes be considered. 

Finnish foreign trade for the first half 
of 1941 showed an import balance of 
2,341,000,000 marks. This semiannual 
balance was only 251,000,000 marks in 
1939, and even in 1940 it did not exceed 
1,019,000,000 marks. The negative bal- 
ance was 1,545,000,000 marks for the 
second quarter of 1941—almost double 
that of the preceding quarter. 
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SUBNORMAL CONSUMPTION OF Foop UNDER 
RATIONING 


The Finnish rationing system allows 
only a maximum of 12 Finnish marks 
(about $0.24) worth of meat per month 
to the average civilian, although sOme- 
what higher rations are authorized in 
special cases. Alternatively, a monthly 
ration of 24 marks worth of eggs is pro- 
vided for. A system of compulsory 
slaughter of domestic animals has been 
instituted to achieve even this relatively 
low scale of consumption. The price of 
beef has increased 60 percent, that of 
salt pork 140 percent, and that of eggs 
70 percent over 1938-39 levels. 

The Finnish per capita consumption of 
oils and fats during 1938-39 averaged 
1,250 grams monthly. In contrast to 
this, the ordinary ration now allows only 
750 grams per month of butter, marga- 
rine, or lard. Twice this weight of cheese 
may be substituted for the other fat 
items mentioned. 

The ration for grain products is be- 
lieved to average 250 grams per person 
per day, ranging from 427 grams for 
persons engaged in particularly arduous 
work to only 200 grams for persons in 
sedentary pursuits and for children. 
The poor 1940 harvest, lack of imports, 
and heavy demand by the military forces 
have forced successive reductions from 
the average ration of 306 grams per day 
introduced at the end of May 1940. 

Consumption of sugar (in all forms) 
is understood to have been reduced from 
a pre-war per capita monthly average of 
2,700 grams to 1,200 grams at present. 
The current individual direct ration of 
sugar is 750 grams per month. For 
coffee, instead of normal per capita con- 
sumption of about 500 grams per month, 
ration cards issued call for only 250 
grams for a 4-month period. Rationing 
is also in effect in Finland for milk, fruit, 
potato flour, soap, clothing, liquid fuel, 
and some other articles. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Products Exempted from Ex- 
port Restriction Revised—The list of 
products exempted from export-license 
requirement in the French Zone of Mo- 
rocco has been revised by an order of 
the Resident-General dated August 28, 
1941, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
and effective on September 5. 

This new list, which replaces the list 
annexed to the Residential order of Sep- 
tember 23, 1939, as revised, is as follows: 

Live turtles; feathers; pottery of com- 
mon earth; glasswares (vitrifications) ; 
books, periodical newspapers and publi- 
cations, prints, calendars, etc.; photo- 
graphs, postal cards, other printed mat- 
ter; Turkish slippers; traditional Mo- 
rocco-leather articles, of native work- 
manship, within an annual quota of 
110,000 kilograms; imitation jewelry; 
esparto baskets for bread or fruits; de- 
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canter stands; coral, cut but not 
mounted, meerschaum wares; fancy 
turnery of all kinds, fans and hand. 
screens; and articles for collections, not 
suitable for commerce. 

Export License Taxes 
Prices Authorized.* 

Preserved Fruits, Vegetables and Con- 
diments: General Economic Group 
Formed.* 

Dried Figs and Raisins: Export Stand- 
ards Established.* 

Livestock, Foodstuffs, and Vegetable 
Hair: Export Taxes Fized.* 

Refund of “Gate” Taxes on Certain 
Exports to Foreign Countries Abolished,* 
Potatoes: Exportation Prohibited.* 

Fruits and Vegetables: Export Stand- 
ards Revised.* 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Products and Certain Alco- 
holic Beverages: Fiscal Import Duties In- 
creased.—The fiscal import duties on to- 
bacco products and certain alcoholic bev- 
erages of any origin imported into French 
West Africa have deen increased by or- 
der No. 2730 S. E. of August 1, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Journal Oficiel of that 
Colony on August 9. 

The new rates on tobacco products are 
as follows, in francs per net kilogram 
(former rates in parentheses): Cigars, 
100 (62); cigarettes, 85 (52); and other 
manufactured tobacco, 70 (40). 

On ordinary wines testing over 15°, 
liqueur wines, etc., testing over 23°, anise, 
and certain other alcoholic beverages, 
not prohibited 2ntry into the Colony, the 
fiscal import duty was increased from 
4,300 or 4,400 francs to 6,000 francs per 
hectoliter of pure alcohol, while on 
liqueur wines, etc., testing 23° or less, 
the duty was increased from 350 to 600 
francs per hectoliter of liquid. 

Rayon Fabrics and Artificial Hair: 
Import Sales Taxes Reduced in French 
Guinea and Niger.* 

Fish for Consumption or Exportation 
Made Subject to Sanitary Inspection." 


to Equalize 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


General business during October was 
dull, activity being affected by uncer- 
tainty in the coffee trade and continued 
difficulties in obtaining merchandise from 
the United States. Importers were forced 
to curtail sales to retail establishments 
because of inability to replace stocks. 


COFFEE SITUATION 


Although coffee shipments were per- 
mitted to enter the United States after 
October 1, only hold-over coffee from the 
1940-41 crop left Guatemala during the 
first 3 weeks of the month. Trading in 
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the 1941-42 crop was slow—with export- 
ers hesitating to contract for coffee grown 
by placklisted firms, and with unaffected 
firms awaiting clarification of the cOffee 
situation in general. The status of such 
coffee was cleared by the Government’s 
decree of October 9, 1941, providing for 
intervention in the properties of all grow- 
ers appearing on the Proclaimed List of 
Certain Blocked Nationals. (Under this 
decree the Banco Central de Guatemala 
acts as intermediary in the sale of the 
coffees involved, and freezes any balances 
resulting from such sales after wages and 
maintenance expenses of the plantations 
are paid.) The coffee trade then moved 
forward. 

Toward the end of the month, with ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the 1941-42 
crop contracted for (mostly to the United 
States on the basis of filling definite 
demand), trading slowed down decidedly 
pending the outcome of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Board’s meeting, at which 
time a definite decision on quotas was 
expected. 

As the month ended, there was a grow- 
ing interest in the approaching Guate- 
malan National Fair of November 16 to 
23, and the exposition was expected to 
have its usual stimulating effect on 
business. 

There was no outStanding change in 
the credits-and-collections pictur e— 
with collections fairly well maintained 
in line with a cautious policy of extend- 
ing credits of several months’ standing. 


OTHER AGRICULTURAL PrRopDUCTS 


Banana production was expected to 
show a drop during the next month or 
two, due to windstorms early in the 
month which damaged  north-coast 
plantations; about 400,000 plants were 
blown down. The chicle crop was sat- 
isfactory, and monthly export  ship- 
ments were maintained at a good level. 
A bumper corn crop was reported in the 
Mazatenango district, the locusts having 
done little damage in that section. 


NEW GUATEMALAN-SALVADORAN TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


The long-discussed free-trade treaty 
between Guatemala and El Salvador 
was signed in Guatemala on October 15, 
1941. This agreement provides for free 
entry into either country of products 
originating in the other, with the excep- 
tion of coffee, tobacco, sugar, and Gov- 
ernment-controlled articles. Chief ar- 
ticles affected are cotton from El Sal- 
vador and lumber from Guatemala, each 
country having a demand for the other’s 
supply. 


FOREIGN 'TRADE 


Import statistics for September, the 
latest available, indicated an unseason- 
ably high level of 1,221,654 quetzales, a 
decrease of only 2.4 percent from Au- 
gust’s 1,251,270 quetzales. Exports dur- 
ing September rose to 523,957 quetzales, 
an increase of 9.8 percent over August’s 
level of 476,763 quetzales. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues for 
the fiscal year 1940-41 (October 1 to Sep- 
tember 30) totaled 34,184,000 gourdes, 
while expenditures were 33,185,000 
gourdes. Comparative figures for the 
1939-40 fiscal year were, respectively, 
35,729,000 and 37,974,000 gourdes. 

The gross public debt as of September 
30, 1941, was 68,872,000 gourdes, com- 
pared with 60,872,000 on the same day of 
1940. The increase in the public debt 
was due wholly to expenditures under 
the public-works contract. The total 
expended to date is 24,747,000 gourdes. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Business conditions, generally, were 
normal during October, with slightly 
better-than-normal movement in cer- 
tain lines. Prices of imported goods 
continued upward, and domestic prices 
of these goods reflected the rise. Many 
merchants still possessed stocks of im- 
ported goods purchased some months 
ago at lower prices, but these also were 
being offered at the current higher price 
levels. 

The hurricane fringe of late Septem- 
ber which touched the north coast of 
the Republic caused considerable dam- 
age in the Bay Islands and Puerto Cortes 
banana districts, and shipments were 
expected to be at least 15 percent smaller 
than normal during the next few months 
from the latter area. 

There was a Slight seasonal decline in 
construction except in the San Pedro 
Sula section, which has been experienc- 
ing a minor building boom. 

Credits and collections were above 
normal throughout the Republic. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Banana shipments during September 
were 1,346,574 stems—an increase of 13.2 
percent from the August level of 1,189,396 
and 29.5 percent over the September 1940 
level. Total exports for the first 9 
months of 1941 were 10,388,665 stems. 

Coffee exports rose to 1,236 bags of 
60 kilograms each—an increase of 26.2 
percent over August’s level of 979 bags, 
and far ahead of the 352 bags shipped 
during September 1940. This .unusual 
seasonal shift in coffee exporting was due 
largely to shipping difficulties, the re- 
organization of exporting arrangements 
rising out of the Proclaimed List restric- 
tions, and the stimulus of attempting to 
fill the coffee quota to the United States. 

About 250,000 coconuts were shipped 
to the United States. Exports of gold 
and other precious metals totaled 
$172,306. 

Trade with Japan continued at a 
standstill, in consequence of the freez- 
ing of Nipponese dollar funds in the 
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United States, the shipping shortage, and 
existing Honduran exchange-control 
regulations. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Japan’s economic structure is being 
subjected to considerable strain from the 
continued absence of imports of impor- 
tant materials and supplies. This is evi- 
denced by reports of sweeping adjust- 
ments in every phase of the nation’s 
economy, to obtain most efficient and 
economic utilization of stocks on hand. 
A vast amount of relatively new control 
legislation also confirms these endeavors 
at adjustment. 


EXport CONTROL EXTENDED 


On November 4, the Ministry of Com- 
merce designated an additional 45 items 
as subject to export control when de- 
stined for China, Kwantung, and “Man- 
chukuo,” listing such items as marine 
products, dairy products, hides and 
leather, electrical apparatus, bicycles, 
watches, tableware, and celluloid goods. 

A syndicate of 11 banks is reportedly 
planning to advance loans up to 300,- 
000,000 yen to exporters and manufac- 
turers of export articles, chiefly teztiles, 
on security of their stocks. Such aid 
is to be in addition to the Government 
and banking accommodations already 
granted to businessmen seriously affected 
by the cessation of export business. 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROL MEASURES 


The Ministry of Commerce reportedly 
will shortly apply a license system to the 
manufacture of machinery used in the 
production of key commodities. Regula- 
tions will stipulate the privileges to be 
accorded to licensed manufacturers and 
the measures to be taken for disposal of 
machinery in idle factories. Effective 
November 21, the manufacture of card- 
board and Japanese paper will be subject 
to Government control. Trade reports 
say that existing oil-refining companies 
are to be merged into seven groups and 
all distributing companies into one 
concern. 

A plan now under consideration allows 
for the establishment of three producing 
companies in the motion-picture indus- 
try, each to be permitted two films per 
month. This plan supersedes a former 
scheme which provided for four releases 
monthly. 

It is also reported that the Ministry 
of Commerce has decided to present to 
the coming regular session of the Diet 
a wartime land damage insurance bill 
designed to provide ample insurance 
against damage from bombing by enemy 
planes. A special budget appropriation 
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of about 250,000,000 yen is to be re- 
quested to finance the project. 


MARKETS 


The money market was easier after the 
October month-end settlements. The 
Bank of Japan note issue of November 
8 totaled 4,501,592,000 yen, a decrease of 
241,230,000 yen from November 1. For- 
eign-exchange market was stagnant, with 
unaltered rates. Little activity was re- 
ported in the silk market, but prices ruled 
steady in the face of extremely dull ex- 
port business. The press reports that 
department-store business is rapidly de- 
creasing in consequence of serious short- 
ages of labor and merchandise stocks. 
Several large establishments are reported 
to be renting floor space to other business 
concerns. 


NUMBER OF BANKS REDUCED 


The number of commercial banks on 
October 21 was 203, compared with 286 
at the end of 1940. Financial reports 
indicate a further decrease of perhaps 40 
institutions by the end of 1941. 

The Government intends placing on 
sale November 15 and December 1 issues 
of “baby,” savings, and patriotic bonds 
totaling 105,000,000 yen. 

Under the contemplated tax-increase 
plan, the price of beer is to be increased 
10 sen per bottle, white sugar 2 sen per 
kin, and prices on a wide range of luxury 
items are to be increased by 50 percent. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Business during the first half of No- 
vember continued affected by the uncer- 
tain international situation, with activity 
restricted and prices of major Philippine 
products weakening. 

The securities market has receded 
steadily, and other indexes of economic 
conditions show substantial declines from 
normal seasonal! levels. 

Wartime restrictions are beginning to 
be reflected in the volume of foreign 
trade. Imports are limited by priority 
allotments and other regulations, while 
exports are now confined almost entirely 
to the United States. Preliminary trade 
returns for October indicate that nearly 
95 percent of total shipments abroad of 
Philippine produce went to the U. S. 
market. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Ad Valorem Surtazx Established 
on Most Imports.—-A special customs sur- 
tax of 12 percent ad valerem has been 
imposed on all foreign products (except 
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specified foodstuffs, coal, petroleum prod- 
ucts, salt, medicines, soap, fertiJizers, and 
clothing) imported into St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, by order No. 358 of September 
30, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of the Colony on September 30. This 
order placed in provisional effect the de- 
liberation of the Council of Administra- 
tion of September 25, 1941. 


Spain 


Economic Conditions 


Mercantile credits and collections in 
Spain during October 1941 continued 
practically unchanged in comparison 
with preceding months, with credit 
abundant and _ collections normally 
prompt. A recent decree permitting the 
transfer of blocked credit balances to be 
applied against blocked debt balances or 
for payment against unblocked loans has 
made the general situation even more 
liquid. 

The report from Valencia indicates 
that both domestic and foreign trade is 
extremely dull. Except for 200,000 cases 
of onions being taken by the United 
Kingdom, there is practically no move- 
ment of agricultural products. Germany 
will reportedly obtain most of the Va- 
lencia oranges to be exported during the 
coming season. Imports have consisted 
chiefly of corn, wheat, and fertilizer. 

A private index of electricity produc- 
tion in Catalonia, a good indicator of in- 
dustrial activity in that district, shows 
that the general industrial production in 
Catalonia in 1941 is a little ahead of 
1940. 

The Barcelona stock and bond mar- 
kets continued quiet during the month, 
with most bond prices remaining prac- 
tically unchanged but with some declines 
in stock prices. 

During October the daily press of 
Barcelona started publishing more 
financial and economic news than had 
been the custom since the beginning of 
the recent civil war. 

One of the items was that during the 
week of October 6 to October 11 the 
total amount of clearing in the “clearing 
house of Barcelona” amounted to 661,- 
000,000 pesetas, compared with 481,- 
000,000 pesetas during the preceding 
week. The total of clearings for the 
year, up to and including October 11, 
amounted to 16,000,000,000 pesetas, 
against 12,000,000,000 during the same 
period of 1940. 

Reports current in Barcelona com- 
mercial and banking circles indicate 
that the clearing account between Spain 
and Italy has been liquidated. It is also 
reported that the clearing account be- 
tween Spain and Germany has increased 
so that Germany now owes Spain about 
1,000,000.000 pesetas, and that this 
amount will probably increase this win- 
ter as Germany is sending no merchan 
dise to Spain to compensate for its pur- 
chases in that country. 
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Transport and Communication 


New Airport for Barcelona to be 
Built—A new airport costing 50,000,009 
pesetas is to be built at Barcelona. De. 
velopment of civil aviation is one of the 
chief concerns of the Spanish Govern. 
ment. At the outbreak of World War 7 
Barcelona had become an air center of 
considerable importance—particularly as 
a Stop on the South American service of 
Air France and the Berlin-Lisbon route 
of Deutsche Lufthansa. The Italian 
operator, Ala Littaria, flew a service from 
Rome to Barcelona via the Balearic 
Islands. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lubricants: Government Control of 
Trade Established.—The Swiss trade in 
lubricating oils and greases and similar 
products has been placed under the con- 
trol of the War Office of Industry and 
Labor by an ordinance of September 17 
1941, published in the Feuille Officielle 
Suisse du Commerce of September 19 and 
effective from October 1. That office is 
authorized to establish various regula- 
tions concerning the use of these sub- 
stances, and, effective from November 1 
1941, all firms dealing in them must 
secure special authorization to do so from 
the office named. 

Special Cattle Feed: Standards Estab- 
lished.—Various types of nonmedicinal 
cattle feeds having special properties, 
such as vitaminized feeds, mineral salts 
mixtures, proprietary articles, etc., can- 
not be manufactured or sold in Switzer- 
land except after official analysis and ap- 
proval by the terms of an ordinance of 
the Federal Department of Public Econ- 
omy of June 10, 1941, published in the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of 
September 23, effective from October 1. 


Turkey 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Leaf Tobacco: Exempted From Special 
Export Tar.—Exports to foreign coun- 
tries of leaf tobacco grown in Turkey are 
exempted from payment of the special 
export tax of 3 percent ad valorem, es- 
tablished on all exports from Turkey by 
law No, 4040 of May 29, 1941, according 
to Customs Circular No. 29679/3246, pub- 
lished on August 25, 1941. 

Olive Oil, Cattlecake Oil, Mohair, Va- 
lonia, Cotton Waste: Permitted Exporta- 
tion Only Against Specified Imports.—In 
private compensation trading, olive oil. 


pirina oil (cattlecake oil), mohair, va- 
lonia, valet (valonia extract), and Cot- 
ton waste may be exported from Turkey 


only against specified imports, under per- 
mit, according to Circular No. 21 of July 
28, 1941, published by the Turkish Min- 
istry of Commerce, as reported by the 
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Board of Trade Journal, London, Octo- 
per 18. 

The compensating imports specified in 
the circular are: Leather and hides, tim- 
ber and woodwork, cotton yarns, cotton 
fabrics, and iron and ironware. 


Transport and Communication 


Government Purchases Privately 
Owned Railway.—With the purchase on 
September 22, 1941, of the 29-kilometer 
narrow-gage industrial railway extend- 
ing between Ilica and Palamutluk in the 
Province of Canakkale, the Government 
now owns the entire railway network in 
the country except the 406-kilometer 
standard-gage line running along the 
Syrian frontier in the southeast between 
Cobanbeyi and Nuseybin. 


‘United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


CONTROL OF SUPPLIES AND PRICES OF 
UTILITY APPAREL 


To insure an adequate supply of essen- 
tial clothing of the cheaper types during 
the coming winter, the Limitations of 
Supplies (Cloth and Apparel) Order 
grants to manufacturers an increased 
quota of materials of a “utility” grade, 
which must only be made up into a utility 
range of clothing marked with a special 
identification mark. Under the original 
Limitation of Supplies Orders the manu- 
facturer had a strong incentive (since 
the volume of his turn-over in the do- 
mestic market was reduced) to concen- 
trate the more expensive and conse- 
quently more profitable type of goods. 
The retailer was similarly affected, and 
the tendency was strengthened by the 
clothes-rationing system which is based 
on a specified number of points per speci- 
fied garment regardless of price, so that 
customers who could afford to do so pur- 
chased the higher-priced and better- 
quality goods. 


The arrangements for increased quo- 
tas of supplies for manufacturers of 
utility clothing have been and will be 
supplemented by orders fixing maximum 
prices and margins under the Goods and 
Services (Price Control) Act of 1941. 
The first of such orders prescribes the 
maximum prices that may he charged by 
a manufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer 
for men’s and boys’ utility outer gar- 
ments. The order requires that no 
manufacturer shall sell at a price which 
would yield him more than 4 percent net 
profit on his costs of production and 
sale, provided that in no case may the 
price exceed the maximum prices set out 
in a schedule of the order. 


This order also fixes the maximum 
wholesale and retail margins and prices 
for hosiery and knitwear of general 
utility defined in the Limitation of Sup- 
plies Order. The maximum margin of 
net profit which a manufacturer may 
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obtain on utility hosiery is fixed at 7% 
percent. The maximum margins laid 
down for distributors are in all cases 20 
percent on the cost price for wholesalers, 
and for retailers 3314 percent on cost in- 
cluding purchase tax where payable. 
The overriding maximum wholesale and 
retail prices of these goods will, generally 
speaking, be based on the application of 
these percentages to the meximum price 
fixed for the manufacturer, with certain 
necessary adjustments. 


NEW RATIONING SYSTEM POSTPONED 


The Ministry of Food has announced 
that the new system of rationing canned 
meat, fish, and beans by points, which 
was to come into operation on November 
17 has been postponed until December 
1 at the request of many retailers. [See 
description of new system in ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 15, 
1941.] In announcing the reasons for the 
postponement, the Minister stated that it 
had not been possible to distribute the 
80,000,000 pounds of food involved as 
quickly as had been anticipated. Al- 
though some shops had received 100 per- 
cent of their quota, others for various 
reasons had obtained only a small pro- 
portion. One result of postponement 
is that only 8 of the coupons will be 
available in the initial period, instead 
of 16. 


Uruguay 


Tarif[s and Trade Controls 


Apricot Pulp: Import Duty Reduced 
Temporarily—Apricot pulp has been 
included within the raw-materials sec- 
tion of the Uruguayan tariff until De- 
cember 31, 1941, dutiable at 15 percent 
plus a surtax of 16 percent of the c. i. f. 
Montevideo value—by a resolufion dated 
October 15, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, October 25, 1941, Montevideo. 

[Apricot pulp was formerly dutiable at 
0.20 peso per kilogram, plus 62 percent, in- 


cluding surtax, of the c. i. f. Montevideo 
value. ] 





Machine Tools for 
Soviet Union 


The Soviet Union is assured of a steady 
flow of American-made machine tools by 
a recent order of OPM which followed 
recommendations of the Lend-lease Ad- 
ministrator. 

Special Allocation Order No. 1 has been 
served on approximately 35 machine-tool 
manufacturers directing that they accept 
specified purchase orders placed by the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, on behalf 
of the Soviet Government, provided that 
Amtorg meets regularly’ established 
prices and terms of sale. Manufacturers 
are further required to make deliveries 
on these orders on the dates specified. 

No preference rating, urgency stand- 
ing, or other order issued by the Priori- 
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ties Division is to interfere with delivery 
of the machine tools earmarked for the 
Soviet Union, unless it shall so specify. 
It is estimated that purchases under 
this order will represent between $10,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000 worth of tools. 


New Foreign-Trade Groups 
Formed Under Export Trade 
Act (Webb-Pomerene Law) 


Two new associations, organized under 
the provisions of the Export Trade Act 
(Webb-Pomerene Law), have been es- 
tablished: 


An association, known as the Type- 
writer Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion, will maintain offices at 1611 Forty- 
fourth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and will engage in business of export- 
ing American-made typewriters. The 
officers include: Warren L. Hoagland, 
chairman; Joseph L. Ryan, vice chair- 
man; and Eric T. King, secretary-treas- 
urer. Members are: Remington Rand, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; Royal Typewriter 
Co., Inc., New York; Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Co., New York; and L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


An association, known as the Amer- 
ican Pulp Export Corporation, will main- 
tain offices at 206 North Virginia Street, 
Reno, Nev., and will engage in business 
of exporting wood pulp and related 
products. The officers include: J. D. 
Zellerbach, chairman of the board and 
director; Ossian Anderson, president and 
director; W. A. Starr, vice president and 
director; E. M. Mills, Roy K. Ferguson, 
Robert B. Wolf, directors; and Julien R. 
Bauer, assistant secretary. Members 
are: Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Rayonier Incorporated, and Soundview 
Pulp Co., San Francisco; Puget Sound 
Pulp and Timber Co., Bellingham, 
Wash.; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view, Wash.; and St. Regis Paper Co., 
New York. 


Under the provisions of the Export 
Trade Act an association which is formed 
for the purpose of solely engaging in ex- 
port trade will not be declared as a com- 
bination prohibited by the Sherman Act, 
provided that such association does not 
so conduct its business relations as to be 
in restraint of trade within the United 
States or in restraint of the export trade 
of any domestic competitor and further 
that there be no agreement or under- 
standing which shall artificially or in- 
tentionally enhance or depress prices 
within the United States. 


A study of the Export Trade Act, its 
operations, and the manner of organiz- 
ing an association under its provisions, 
has been prepared by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and is 
included in the June 1939 issue of Com- 
parative Law Series, copies of which 
may be obtained at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, for 10 cents. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


* CanaDpA—The Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, at Ottawa, states that 
a $25,000,000 contract has been placed 
with National Steel Car, Ltd., for the con- 
struction of Martin B-26 bombers at its 
Malton (Toronto) plant. The contract 
cost excludes engines, propellers, and in- 
struments. 

The Fairchild M-62 low-wing mono- 
plane, selected as the new trainer for 
the Empire air-training scheme in 
Canada, should be in use early in 1942. 
First deliveries will be from the United 
States factory. 


* Cusa—Two air-transport companies 
are engaged in scheduled transportation 
in Cuba—one domestic, one interna- 
tional. All international] air lines are 
operated by the Pan American Airways, 
Inc., and all national air lines by the 
Cuban Aviation Co. (Compafiia Nacional 
Cubana de Aviaci6n), wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Pan American Airways. The 
Cuban Aviation Co. receives a subsidy of 
$5,800 monthly from the Cuban Govern- 
ment. 

The equipment of the Cuban -Aviation 
Co. includes three twin-motor, 10-pas- 
senger planes; two trimotor, 13-passenger 
planes; one tri-motor, 12 - passenger 
plane; two trimotor, 11-passenger planes; 
and one single-motor, 2-passenger plane, 
In addition, the company has in reserve 
one twin-motor, 10-passenger plane; one 
trimotor, 13-passenger plane; and two 
trimotor, 1l-passenger planes. All the 
planes are of U. S. origin. 


* Inp1A—The Department of Supply in 
a memorandum dated September 8, 1941, 
issued a notification that all applications 
to import civil aircraft and connected 
equipment from the United States must 
be handled under the lend-lease pro- 
cedure. This action was prompted by 
the extreme pressure upon United States 
aircraft production capacity and the ne- 
cessity of justifying every procurement 
from the United States. 

A detailed procedure and forms of ap- 
plication have been prescribed. All in- 
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dents must go first to the Director of 
Civil Aviation, New Delhi, who will give 
consideration to no indent unless the 
estimated c. i. f. value of the material 
covered by it exceeds 5,000 rupees—ex- 
cept that he may relax this rule for good 
reason. Indents for identical supplies 
will be bulked by the Director of Civil 
Aviation, who will submit a comprehen- 
sive final indent to the United States 
Purchase Section of the Supply Depart- 
ment, which will place the all-India in- 
dent on the Indian Purchasing Mission 
in the United States. 

Non-Government importers must also 
submit applications to the Director of 
Civil Aviation, New Delhi, who will re- 
quire from the applicant certain infor- 
mation specified in the memorandum. 


* PanAMA.—With the exception of Pan 
American Airways and Panagra, there 
is only one commercial air line in Pan- 
ama, Transportes Aereos Gelabert, S. A. 
The company maintains scheduled 
flights from the National Airport at 
Paitilla Point in Panama to Puerto 
Armuelles and David in the Province 
of Chiriqui. This air line operates also, 
at the National Airport, a small avia- 
tion school which has become highly 
popular. 

The equipment of Transportes Aereos 
Gelabert, S. A., consists of one single- 
motor monoplane 6-passenger, one 
single-motor monoplane ' 7-passenger, 
one single-motor monoplane 9-passen- 
ger, and one tri-motor monoplane 10- 
passenger—all United States planes. In 
addition, the company owns two United 
States monoplanes and two United 
States trainers, used in connection with 
the aviation school. 

Plans for procurement of new equip- 
ment include the immediate purchase 
of one United States 2-passenger plane, 
powered by a 75-horsepower engine. 


Automotive 
Products 


* Borivia.—An executive decree iSsued 
October 16, 1941, set the passenger-car 
import quota for the year November 1, 


1941, to October 31, 1942, at 259 units, 
compared with 119 in the preceding 
quota year. Quotas are assigned to vari- 
ous Bolivian firms. 

* BRITISH WEST INDIES.—Imports of mo- 
tor vehicles into Jamaica totaled 296 
Passenger cars and 91 trucks during the 
first half of 1941, compared with 339 
and 102 in the corresponding period of 
1940. These imports included 267 pas- 
senger cars (217 in 1940) and 88 trucks 
(99) of United States-Canada origin, the 
rest coming from the United Kingdom. 

In addition many United States motor 

vehicles were brought in by United 
States Government departments and 
contractors in connection with the work 
at the United States base now under 
construction, for which no records are 
obtainable. 
* CHILE—Imports of motor vehicles 
showed an increase in September over 
the same month a year ago, totaling 
656 passenger cars and 551 trucks, com- 
pared with 206 and 274, respectively, last 
year. Cumulative imports in the first 
9 months numbered 2,332 passenger cars 
and 1,628 trucks, against 2,167 and 1,928, 
respectively, during the same period of 
1940. All the motor vehicles were of 
United States origin except 64 passenger 
cars and 1 truck in the 1941 period and 
181 passenger cars and 44 trucks in 1940. 
* CoLomB1A—Imports of motor vehicles 
showed a big increase in the first half 
of 1941 over the same period of 1940, 
totaling 1,826 passenger cars (1,191 in 
1940), 1,311 trucks and truck chassis 
(1,012), and 49 busses (18). With the 
exception of 19 units from Canada, all 
of the motor vehicles were imported 
from the United States in the 1941 
period. 

The Municipality of Medellin will re- 
portedly discard its street-railway sys- 
tem, replacing streetcars with some 40 
modern United States busses. This proj- 
ect, which has lain dormant for several 
months despite the fact that the neces- 
sary credit has been arranged and ap- 
proval given by the city council, has been 
revived as a result of a change in city 
administration. 

* Ecuapor.—Imports of passenger cars 
numbered 214 in the first 9 months of 
1941, compared with 203 in the same 
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period of 1940, all from the United States 
with the exception of 1 in each year. 
The Exchange Control has notified all 
automobile importers that they will be 
allowed to import 2 passenger cars per 
month during the last 3 months of 1941. 
Accordingly a considerable increase in 
the number of passenger cars imported in 
the December quarter can be expected. 

Truck and bus imports totaled 392 
units in the 1941 period, against 325 in 
the corresponding 9 months of 1940. All 
trucks and busses originated in the 
United States. 


* Inp1A—From the incomplete statistics 
available, imports of motor vehicles dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1941 showed an 
increase of 5 percent over the latter half 
of 1940 but a decrease of 60 percent from 
the corresponding period of last year. 
The sales trend showed a weakening in 
passenger cars and busses but an increase 
by about 100 percent in trucks over the 
last 6 months of 1940. The increase in 
truck sales is generally believed to be 
due in some territories to the opening of 
new roads for motor transportation while 
in others it was the result of increased 
industrial activity of firms producing for 
defense purposes. Stocks of motor ve- 
hicles at the end of June were considered 
low and inadequate. 

The market for passenger cars is now 
dominated by United States-Canadian 
makes because of curtailed production 
and exportation of passenger cars by 
Great Britain. Competition from British 
trucks has become almost negligible, and 
United States-Canadian makes dominate 
the market to an even greater degree 
than in the past. 


In 1939, out of total imports of 
1,325 motorcycles, 865 were German and 
the rest British. In the absence of Ger- 
man competition at the present time, 
British light-weight motorcycles are se- 
curing a highly satisfactory sales volume. 
* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Notwithstanding 
considerably reduced imports from the 
United States, registrations of new motor 
vehicles continued fairly heavy in June 
1941, totaling 667 units against 718 in 
May and 407 in June 1940. Registrations 
of new passenger cars were maintained 
at a high level chiefly as a result of the 
availability of a popular Canadian make 
and the increasing popularity of a small 
United States make. Sales of new com- 
mercial vehicles to private operators con- 
tinued to decrease, while deliveries to the 
government were reported to have been 
somewhat delayed. 

Registrations of new motor vehicles 
totaled 2,199 passenger cars (1,960 United 
States-Canadian) and 1,625 trucks (1,609 
United States-Canadian) during the first 
6 months of 1941, compared with 2,700 
(1,689) and 1,055 (1,008), respectively, 
in the corresponding period of 1940. Im- 
ports from countries other than the 
United States and Canada have practi- 
cally ceased. 


* New ZEALAND.—As a result of import 
restrictions, registrations of motor ve- 
hicles showed a large decrease in the first 
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9 months of 1941, from the same period 
of 1940. Registrations in the 1941 period 
totaled 2,855 passenger cars (172 United 
States-Canadian and 2,625 British), 394 
trucks (216 United States-Canadian and 
178 British), and 293 motorcycles (18 
United States and 275 British). Sales in 
the comparable period of 1940 numbered 
5,746 passenger cars (1,462 United States- 
Canadian and 4,191 British) ; 1,409 trucks 
(991 United States-Canadian and 418 
British) ; and 563 motorcycles (19 United 
States and 544 British). 


* NIcERIA—A company in Lagos has 
requested detailed specifications and 
other particulars regarding United States 
bus chassis and bodies. This firm has 
the franchise for the local transportation 
system and now operates a fleet of 20 
British busses in Lagos, many of which 
will require replacement in the near fu- 
ture. In view of the apparent impossi- 
bility of obtaining replacements from the 
United Kingdom, the firm is interested 
in receiving specifications and full de- 
tails regarding United States busses. Be- 
sides placing immediate orders for United 
States busses, the company desires the 
Nigerian agency for a United States bus 
with a view to development of trade after 
the war. As business opportunities and 
the market permit, the company hopes to 
build up a worth-while business in United 
States busses, trucks, passenger cars, and 
automotive parts and accessories. 

Interested concerns desiring to send 
literature or to communicate directly 
with the inquirer in Lagos may secure 
information as to the company’s business 
reputation and standing upon application 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce (reference 9223). 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Heavy arrivals of 
automotive parts and accessories in July 
offset the low imports of June, bringing 
the total for the year thus far to 1,942,- 
672 pesos (1,916,454 pesos from the 
United States) —almost the equivalent of 
the 2,099,679 pesos (2,084,311 pesos from 
United States) imported in the first 7 
months of 1940. Although cash sales 
were lower than usual, exceptionally 
heavy credit sales indicate that many 
dealers and companies operating con- 
siderable automotive equipment are 
stocking up on parts in anticipation of 
a price increase and of difficulty in se- 
curing parts in the near future. Stocks 
are considerably above normal. A sharp 
price rise is expected soon. Real interest 
in the reconditioning of used parts is 
developing. 


* Sparin.—The Government recently is- 
sued 1n import permit for the acquisition 
in the United States—by the branch of 
one of the largest automobile manufac- 
turers—of necessary parts to produce 
1,000 trucks. About 30 percent of the 
materials that enter into the construc- 
tion of these trucks will be brought in 
from the United States and the remain- 
ing 70 percent will be obtained in Spain. 
The Government also authorized that 
company to acquire in the United States 
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or elsewhere a total of 17,000 tires for 
these trucks. This is the second order 
of this size and character placed by this 
concern with its parent United States 
concern during the present year. 


Chemicals 


* CanaDA—Rennet casein is made in 
Canada in quantities sufficient to supply 
about three-quarters of the need of the 
four Canadian button manufacturérs, but 
additional quantities are required hbe- 
cause there is a shortage of buttons in 
Canada. Some of this material formerly 
was imported from France—now elimi- 
nated. 

One shipment of rennet casein has, it 
is understood, already entered Canada 
from the Argentine Republic, and Argen- 
tina probably will benefit from the recent 
reduction in duty on this commodity. It 
is expected that no large amounts will 
be imported from the United States, in- 
asmuch as there is no large exportable 
surplus available. 


* CuiLE.—Annual requirements of ar- 
senic in Chile are estimated to be ap- 
proximately 250 tons of lead arsenate 
and 50 tons of calcium arsenate. Ar- 
senic is not used as a weed-killer in Chile. 
As a sheep dip it is sold under various 
trade brands—in the extreme southern 
region only in the form of arsenical pow- 
ders. As an insecticide, arsenic is used 
mainly in the form of lead arsenate, cal- 
cium arsenate, and copper acetoarsenite 
(Paris green). 

Exports of lead arsenate from the 
United States to Chile amounted to 154,- 
360 pounds in 1940, compared with 200,- 
912 pounds in 1939. No calcium arsenate 
was shipped from the United States to 
Chile in either year. 


* NETHERLANDS INpDIES.—Production of 
sulfur in the Netherlands Indies is excep- 
tionally small, compared with United 
States and Italian industry, or with the 
smaller output of a few other countries. 
Official statistics show local production 
amounting to 16,003 metric tons in 1938 
and 17,311 tons in 1939, with (unofficial) 
an estimated total of 15,000 tons in 1940. 
Of the 1940 total, about 80 percent was 
consumed locally by the various oil com- 
panies and the sugar industry. During 
the past 3 years production has increased 
somewhat, owing chiefly to discovery of 
new sources in Celebes, where the mud 
and stone material of volcanoes contains 
sulfur to the extent of 40 to 60 percent. 
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Two factories—one in Celebes with an 
output of about 3,000 metric tons an- 
nually, and the other of 12,000 tons— 
handle a large part of the raw material 
from these diggings that are converted 
into roll sulfur, block sulfur, and pow- 
dered sulfur—the grades mainly in de- 
mand. Demand for sulfur from the 
sugar industry has decreased during the 
past few years because of decline in sugar 
production, whereas the demand from the 
oil companies (which make sulfuric acid 
in their own plants) has been maintained 
to the extent of about 6,000 or 7,000 tons 
a year. 

Local stocks of crude sulfur were re- 
ported to be at the usual low level in 
August 1941, the chief consumers carry- 
ing about 3 months’ supplies. No expan- 
sion in the industry is expected for the 
near future, though the present prohibi- 
tion on imports of sulfuric acid may stim- 
ulate consumption. 

Phosphate rock (only natural fertilizer 
produced in the Netherlands Indies), 
when properly selected and ground, has 
proved to be satisfactory for the culti- 
vation of oil palms, rubber, and tea— 
the chief uses. It is more economical 
than superphosphate. Practically the 
entire output is consumed locally. 

Many deposits of both calcium and 
aluminum phosphates exist throughout 
the Netherlands Indies archipelago, but 
the chief center of output is at Cheribon, 
where the reserves are estimated at 500,- 
000 metric tons. The center of selection 
and grinding of ore, usually containing 
28 to 30 percent phosphoric acid, also is 
at Cheribon, where a large privately 
owned Batavian company maintains the 
Single local establishment. Actual pro- 
duction figures are not available, but a 
government official estimated production 
at 33,113 metric tons in 1938 and 18,777 
in 1939. Unofficial sources estimate pro- 
duction at 30,000 metric tons annually, 
with consumption ranging from 10,000 to 
40,000 metric tons. 

Demand declined during 1938 and 1939, 

but it improved during 1940 and up to 
August 1941, for these reasons: The war 
increased the production of rubber; 
prices of superphosphate advanced con- 
siderably and it was difficult to get; and 
the government manifested its desire to 
increase consumption of phosphate lo- 
cally so as to conserve exchange. Long- 
term prospects for the local industry are 
problematical, depending largely upon 
the discovery of new sources of supply, 
the erection of additional preparation 
plants, and the war. 
* PortucaL—An important wine-pro- 
ducing country, Portugal consequently 
exports appreciable amounts of the by- 
products, argols, and wine lees, and the 
United States is an important customer 
for these necessary chemicals. For ex- 
ample, imports of argols and wine lees 
from Portugal into the United States 
have advanced from 775,000 pounds in 
1938 to 2,393,300 in 1939, 4.870,800 in 
1940, and 4,734,000 pounds during the 
first 6 months of 1941. 

Other large customers for Portuguese 
argols and wine lees are the United King- 
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dom, Australia, Germany, the Nether- 
lands—and Japan also purchdsed con- 
siderable amounts prior to outbreak of 
war. 

Total shipments of argols and wine lees 
from Portugal have advanced from 
2,698,400 kilograms in 1937 to 4,170,400 in 
1938, 4,256,800 in 1939, 5,074,000 in 1940, 
and 3,252,600 during the first 8 months 
of 1941. 


* Spain.—Production of iron pyrites in 
Spain amounted to 239,211 metric tons 
during the first 6 months of 1941, ac- 
cording to the Official Bulletin of Mines, 
Metallurgy, and Fuels. 


Statistics are not available regarding 
the exports from Spain, but imports of 
pyrites into the United States from Spain 
amounted to 26,494 long tons, valued at 
$68,984, during the first 6 months of 1941. 


* VENEZUELA—A new corporation, capi- 
talized at 400,000 bolivares, has been 
formed in Caracas for the production of 
liquid chlorine, caustic soda, and similar 
products. Application for purchase of 
the necessary equipment in the United 
States has already been filed. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom have been Venezuela’s chief 
sources of caustic soda, imports of which 
have advanced from 340 metric tons in 
1937 to 447 tons in 1938 and 578 in 1939 
(latest year for which statistics are avail- 
able). Imports from the United States 
were 236 metric tons in 1939, and from 
the United Kingdom 329 tons. United 
States exports to Venezuela amounted to 
930,000 pounds valued at $25,000 in 1940, 
compared with 560,600 pounds valued at 
$16,200 in 1939. 

The United. States likewise has been 
the chief supplier of chlorine—imports of 
which, however, are relatively small, 
amounting to 19,623 kilograms in 1938 
and 21,107 in 1939. United States exports 
of chlorine to Venezuela amounted to 
25,200 pounds in 1939 and 23,600 pounds 
in 1940. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Costa Rica.—Exports of cacao (cocoa 
beans), by quantity and value, for the 
first three quarters of the current year, 
were as follows: 





Exports for the first three 
quarters of 1941 














Destination 
| Weightin (|Valuein U.S. 
kilograms currency 

United States___.__. 2, 573, 315 $308, 797 
Colombia. - ----- ni 949, 995 113, 999 
Chile__.__- Suet ; 193, 910 23, 269 
ES SCE, SN 108, 990 13, 079 
Peru. : intents 281, 660 33, 799 
0 Ea = a 56, 980 6, 838 
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Statistics on countries of destination 
in the first 9 months of 1940 are not 
available. Total exports in this period 
were 2,976,175 kilograms, valued at $370,- 
819. 

Cacao plantations are nearly all in 
the Province of Limon, and practically 
all the exports are made from Port 
Limon, on the Atlantic coast. The two 
cacao crops in Costa Rica can both be 
considered “total crops’—one gathered 
in September, the other in May. Plant- 
ing of new areas is negligible, but there 
is no likelihood of abandonment of areas 
already under cultivation. There are no 
carry-overs at the end of any crop. 


* Hartr.—Improvement in coffee exports 
during the past year may be attributed 
entirely to the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement and the resultant higher 
prices paid for Haitian coffee shipped to 
the United States. Already 211,694 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each (77 percent of the 
1941-42 Haitian basic quota) have been 
sold at an average price of $8.66 per 50 
kilograms, f. 0. b. Haiti. Of this amount, 
47,505 sacks were shipped prior to Octo- 
ber 1, to the United States. Cumulative 
statistics show that during the quota 
year October 1, 1940, to September 30, 
1941, 377,354 bags of 60 kilograms each 
were exported from Haiti, compared with 
269,792 sacks between October 1, 1939, 
and September 30, 1940. 


Fish and Products 


* CanaDA.—Regulations governing in- 
spection of canned fish and shellfish, as 
well as operation of canneries, have been 
adopted. Purpose: To bring canned 
herring packed in British Columbia un- 
der inspection and grading regulations 
similar to those established for canned 
Salmon. Canada has large canned-her- 
ring contracts this year with the British 
Ministry of Food. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


* BRITISH Honpuras.—The recent hurri- 
cane destroyed approximately 45 percent 
of the 1941-42 citrus crop—equivalent to 
about 45,000 boxes. The trees were not 
injured, the loss being in the ripened 
fruit. Locusts have been a great menace 
to the citrus industry, and about 25,000 
boxes of fruit have reportedly been lost 
from this cause, with a considerable num- 
ber of trees killed. 

An attempt is being made by the 
colonial government to negotiate a con- 
tract for the delivery of citrus pulp to 
the United Kingdom. If shipping facil- 
ities are available, such a contract would 
afford a market for grapefruit, sweet or- 
anges, and seville oranges, with a re- 
sultant stimulation of prices on the local 
market for the remaining fruit, such as 
mandarins. The lemons would be dis- 
posed of in the form of raw juice within 
the United Kingdom. 

The following table shows exports of 
citrus fruit from British Honduras during 
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the period January 1 to September 30, 
1941: 


— 





Quantity, | Value, in U. 


Country of destination in pounds | 8. currency 














oro | } 
Lemon juice: United Kingdom. 3, 584 | $68 
fruit (fresh): UNE iied ‘pattie. - 3) 
a ermuda...- “a 24, 136 377 
Canada. -- _ 3, 780 6, 625 
Total --- , . 27, 916 7, 002 
fruit juice: Mebereh Barer 
-" nited Kingdom . 624, 652 14, 240 
Bermuda 46, 004 1, 731 
Canada. - i 21, 056 76 
Total ai | 691, 712 16, 047 
Canned grapefruit: | 5 
Bermuda 8, 988 349 
United Kingdom 1, 568 56 
Total... --.. 10, 556 405 
Oranges: Bermuda 2, 884 44 
Orange juice: United Kingdom 49, 392 918 














* BriTIsH WeEsT INpIES.—As for some 
years past, tomatoes (with about 1,200 
acres planted) continue to be the only 
crop produced in the Bahamas for export. 
This year’s (1941-42) crop gives every in- 
dication of being better than normal— 
130,000 to 145,000 lugs of 30 pounds each. 

Owing to the United States tariff duty 
of 3 cents per pound on gross weight, the 
entire tomato crop of 1940-41, 127,376 
lugs, was shipped to Canada, except 75 
lugs sold in the United States. 

Arrangements are being made to do 
considerable canning in the homes, and a 
small canning cOmpany is preparing to 
handle 60,000 cans this season. The en- 
tire output of the homes and of the can- 
nery will be sent to England. 

The 1940-41 grapefruit crop in Trini- 
dad was the biggest in the Colony’s his- 
tory and is estimated at 29,000,000 fruit, 
compared with an estimated 26,000,000 
fruit for the preceding year. The crop 
for next seasOn, however, is expected to 
be shorter again, because of the extended 
period of dry weather last spring. 


Domestic consumption is estimated at 
8,000,000 fruit, including both grapefruit 
and grapefruit juice. Consumption of 
the latter has risen tremendously since 
the arrival of large numbers of Americans 
in connection with the Bases—as indi- 
cated by the fact that during the entire 
year 1940 only 1,484 cases of 24 20-ounce 
cans of grapefruit juice were consumed in 
Trinidad, while in August 1941 alone 1,348 
cases were distributed locally. 

Exports during the period January 1 to 
September 30, 1941, amounted to 3,369,277 
fruit, against 12,449,205 fruit last season. 
Exports of grapefruit juice, however, were 
376,795 gallons, against 111,707 last 
season. 


In September 1940, it was announced 
that England would take the bulk of the 
1940-41 crop in the form of fresh fruit, 
but the serious shortage of bottoms which 
was developing during that period com- 
pelled Britain to withdraw this commit- 
ment, 
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‘Chief markets for Trinidad grapefruit 
are Canada and the United Kingdom. 
At the present time, however, by reason 
of the scarcity of shipping space, the 
bulk of the exports must be in the form 
of grapefruit juice—which is not as prof- 
itable as fresh fruit. 


* Canapa.—At the end of October the 
official estimate of the Nova Scotia apple 
crop was again reduced—this time to 
1,148,000 barrels, of which the pack-out 
is expected to be about 941,000 barrels. 
The present crop estimate is slightly 
lower than that of 1940. In Quebec, 
the exceptionally rapid growth of apples 
during September was largely responsible 
for a material increase in the crop esti- 
mate, which, at 252,700 barrels, is 22 per- 
cent less than last year. In Ontario, 
the apple-crop estimate has been revised 
downward slightly to 553,600 barrels, 29 
percent less than last year. About 20,000 
barrels of the western Ontario crop were 
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lost in the storm of September 25, largely 
Spy, Baldwin, and Stark varieties. 

The Canadian apple crop, including 
estimates for British Columbia and New 
Brunswick, is now placed at 3,436,400 
barrels, or 20 percent less than last year 
and 41 percent less than the large crop 
of 1939. 


* CuBaA.—Export of Cuban avocados to 
the United States came to an end Sep- 
tember 30, in accordance with existing 
agreements, and only 132,245 pounds 
were listed as exports to the United States 
in October. The grapefruit exports like- 
wise ceased on October 15. Large ship- 
ments of Cuban fruits to foreign markets 
are therefore practically ended until the 
harvesting of the new pineapple crop 
starts next April. 

Shipments of Cuban fresh fruit to the 
United States during October 1940 and 
1941, as well as during the 10-month 
period of 1941 ended October 31: 


























10-month period ended 
Oct. 31— 
Fruit October 1940 | October 1941 
140 =| 1941 
Papayas. - Paes ae eee aaa nw dled onic aE< 61, 519 28, 181 1, 077, 838 661, 990 
pO Se ot Ree ae 1 132, 245 13, 268, 468 11, 994, 311 
Grapefruit. - s scpecueemate ; ST * SE: 2, 849, 790 2, 909, 320 12, 229, 470 11, 922, 520 
Pineapples eae itp haidinn liane crates 15, 248 | 16, 184 1, 021, 455 959, 
P ant (bulk)... oe Bae > 50, 3, 704, 580 968, 822 
Planttaios ; os 3 : ii: 3 678, 964 794, 029 5, 237, 091 5, 788, 816 
Bananas. - ion FS ey ae i Suilacktle apenedet 81, 668 51, 529 176, 232 , 886, 155 
Others ?__.-.-_-. ; 3 1s acidemia 1, 431_ 1, 708, 999 429, 168 
{ 





1 Loaded September_30. 
? Includes limes. 


Exports of Isle of Pines grapefruit to 
the United States in 1941 were second 
only to those of 1940 (in the period since 
the Trade Agreement went into effect 
in 1934), and for the second time the 
entire crop went to the United States. 

The bulk of the 1941 exports occurred 
in September, with 87,541 crates, com- 


pared with 38,308 crates in August and 
24,465 in October. Distribution of the 
exports by ports of arrival was: New 
York, 145,996 crates; New Orleans, 878 
crates; Chicago, 2,434 crates; Cincinnati, 
1,006 crates. 

In addition, a considerable quantity of 
grapefruit not suitable for export was 
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delivered to the Habana markets. All of 
the 1941 exports were to the United 
States. 

Statistics of exports of Isle of Pines 
grapefruit this year and in previous years 
are set forth below: 





| 


| United United | Other | Total 

















Torr | goon ae. |Canada| coun- |exports 
States om | | trian 
| Crates 1 ‘Crates}| Crates'|Crates'|Crates' 
ES. | 109,961 | 65,662 | 8,448 | 631 | 184, 742 
1935........| 56,389 | 41,172 | 3,827 | 8,462 | 109,850 
1936_____- 122, 561 | 63,627 | 4,929 | 7,881 | 198, 998 
1937________] 122,815 | 21,377 | 360 144, 552 
1938 ___. 55, 796 | 32, 531 | _| 88, 327 
1939.._.....| 55,618 | 20, 533 | | 76,151 
eae | 152, 962 | _- E -| 152, 962 
1941_______.| 150, 314 | | | 150,314 


were 





1 Of 80 pounds each. 


* GUATEMALA—Shipments of bananas 
from the Atlantic coast increased as 
plantations recovered from the effects of 
the December 1940 storms. The storm 
of September 28, 1941, struck the Atlan- 
tic zone and caused considerable damage. 
With an estimated 400,000 plants blown 
down in that section, it is expected that 
shipments from the north-coast planta- 
tions will drop in coming months. 

The following tables show exports of 
bananas during the first 6 months of 
1941 and during the quarter July through 
September 1941, by production zones, 
compared with similar figures for 1940— 
also the ports of destination in the 
United States in the 1941 period: 


Guatemalan Exports of Bananas 





Produced on— | 
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Banana Exports, All to the United States 





January 


Port of entry September 
1941 

ye Stems 

New York 3, 278, 247 
Mobile 822, 791 
Galveston 380, 808 
Baltimore 528, 089 
New Orleans 46, 901 
Philadelphia 219, 519 
Jacksonville 54, 406 
Charleston 17, 282 
Boston 56, 424 


Total : 5, 404, 467 





* Honpuras.—Exports of bananas from 
the port of Tela have fallen off sharply 
this year, while remaining almost con- 
stant at Puerto Cortes—mainly because 
many of the vessels formerly calling at 
Tela have been diverted to Puerto Cortes. 
As a result of damage done in the Ulua 
River region by the recent hurricane, it 
is estimated that exports from this area 
will be reduced at least 15 percent during 
the next few months. The Bay Islands 
suffered even more severe losses. The 
increased exports from the La Ceiba area 
are the result of expanding planting in 
the Coyoles district. The land in this 
district is new to bananas, and trees are 
bearing nine hands to the stem, an ex- 
ceptionally heavy yield. It is estimated 
that shipments from the La Ceiba area 
will probably reach 3,000,000 stems this 
year—a 30 percent increase over 1940. 

Exports during the first three quarters 
of 1941 and in the four quarters of 1940 
were: 














Year 1941 
Period | : Total 
Atlantic | Pacific | 
coast coast Quarter ended 
a | i i 
| Port 
Stems | Stems Stems March 31 June 30. | September 
January-June 1941 255, 562) 3,341, 793] 3, 597, 355 assed anes 30 
July-September 1941 546, 039) 1, 261, 07: 3| 1, 807, 12 
Total Bhi eis 801, 602 4, 602, 866 5, 404, 467 Stems Stems Stems 
SS SS Puerto Cortes 1, 274, 279) 3, 059, 504 5, 004, 279 
January-June 1940______| 2,354, 221) 2, 689, 096) 5, 5, 043, 317 Tela 857, 941 1, 871, 875 2, 84, 484 
July-September 1940-_--| 1, , 022, 0. 021 __ 785,339 339) 1,807, 807, 360 La Ceiba 434,893; 1, 364, 729 2, 317, 740 
|— ieipinenmet i 
__ ae | 3, 376, 376, 242 3,4 474, 4, 435 "6,850, 850, 677 Total 2, 567, 113] “82 2%, 108 10, 176, 503 
Year 1940 
Quarter ended 
Port 
March | 7... 9 | Septem Decem 
31 ne 2 ber 30 ber 31 
Stems | Stems Stems | Stems 
Puerto Cort 1, 484, 5906/3, 696, 446) 5, 354, 439) 7, 093, 824 
Tela 1, 128, 203} 2, 905, 038] 4, 285, 060) 5, 292, “ 8 
La Ceiba 369, O15 4, 236) 1, 672, 700) 2, 4 
“45, 720111. 312, 199/14, | 5 
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Total 2, > ORI, 81417 





* Spain.—The crop of olives suitable for 
table use is reported to be abundant and 
of good quality, free from blemishes. 
Trade sources estimate that approxi- 
mately 70,000 hogsheads of green olives 
and 50,000 hogsheads of manzanilla olives 
will be harvested. Stocks on hand are 
reported low. 


* Urucuay.—A resolution dated October 
14, 1941, authorizes the importation free 
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of customs duties of a monthly shipment 
of 15,000 boxes of apples and 2,000 boxes 
of pears, or their equivalent in barrels, 
their prices to be fixed by the Nationa] 
Subsistence Committee. These exemp. 
tions are valid to February 1, 1942, fo,y 
pears, and to March 1, 1942, for apples— 
dates on which the local crops enter the 
market. 


Grain and Products 


* Brazi,.—Although mandioca in mea], 
rather than in flour form, has been for 
centuries a basic article of diet in the 
northeastern section of Brazil, Pernam. 
buco until recent years has had to pur- 
chase large quantities in neighboring 
States. Imports in 1936 amounted to 
11,988 metric tons, and in 1937 rose to 
26,630 tons. In 1938, however, a coopera- 
tive was formed, and a mill was con- 
structed at Recife for the manufacture 
of mandioca flour utilizable in bread 
making. 

The construction of a mill, and the law 
requiring a certain percentage of mandi- 
oca flour to be mixed with wheat flour, 
stimulated the planting of mandioca in 
Pernambuco, with the result that Per- 
nambuco was able to export and to ship 
to other States in Brazil 2,784 metric 
tons of mandioca (meal) flour in 1939, 
6 667 tons in 1940, and 761 tons in the 
first 6 months of 1941. With the excep- 
tion of 2,763 metric tons shipped to Eng- 
land in 1940, and 50 tons shipped to 
Portugal in the first half of 1941, prac- 
tically all went to other ports in Brazil. 
In the period last stated 730 metric tons 
of mandioca (meal) flour was imported 
by Pernambuco from other ports in 
Brazil and in 1939 only 1 ton. 

Pernambuco also shipped to other ports 
in Brazil 174 inetric tons of mandioca 
bread flour in 1939, 3,391 tons in 1940, 
and 996 in the first 6 months of 1941, 
During the same periods less than one- 
half a metric ton of mandioca bread flour 
was imported, and this in the early part 
of the current year. 


* CANADA—An unusual situation has 
arisen with respect to Canadian Durum 
(macaroni) wheat. Supplies have be- 
come exceedingly small, and prices have 
increased considerably, giving rise to 
speculation as to the possibility that the 
downward trend of Durum wheat pro- 
duction in Canada will be checked or even 
reversed in 1942. 

The carry-over of Canadian Durum 
wheat at the beginning of August was 
2,000,000 bushels, compared with 8,000,- 
000 or 9,000,000 bushels on the corre- 
sponding date of the 3 previous years. 
Visible supplies are now down to 1,400,- 
000 bushels. Production in 1941 was 
4,200,000 bushels, compared with 8,500,000 
bushels in the preceding year and con- 
siderably larger quantities in earlier 
years. Thus total supplies for 1941-42 
are 6,200,000 bushels, one-third to one- 
quarter as large as the quantities avail- 
able for disposition in each of the 3 pre- 
ceding years. 
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Most of the Durum wheat production 
of Canada has been for export. European 
markets formerly took most of the sup- 

‘y, and more recently Mexico has be- 
come an important destination. Exports 
in 1937-38 and 1938-39 have been as 


follows: 








| | 
Destination | 1937-38 | 1938-39 

1,000 bushels | 1,000 bushels 
Jnited Kingdom wal 2, 206 1, 361 
swe ee | 1, 103 981 
France 2,017 2, 906 
Germany 548 2, 382 
Greece - - | 2, 498 1, 041 
Sweden. -- | 288 | 415 
Switzerland | 1, 422 | 1, 318 
Other Europe | 362 | 579 
Algeria- 502 | 694 
Palestine ‘ ; 483 
Morocco : 1, 349 
Other countries 7 44 


Total 12, 302 12, 204 





—__ 


* Cutna.—The following table, compiled 
from unofficial statistics, gives flour ar- 
rivals at Tientsin, by countries of origin, 
during August and in the first 8 months 
of 1941 and 1940: 








August January-August 
Countries of ate me: NT 
origin 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
Bags? Bags! Bags! Bags' 
Australia 729,000 300, 000 1, 368, 249 2, 479, 053 
Japan 463,000, 350, 000 3, 639, 955 2, 543, 916 
United States 243,000 500,000 797,619 1,613,041 
Chosen (Korea) 1,900 29,312 
Dairen 14,000 55, 900 
Canada 99,763 28, 000 
Hongkong 59, 000 
Shanghai 378,000 350,000 1, 498, 379 2, 730, 812 
Total _. 1,813, 000 1, 500, 000 7, 419, 865 9, 539, 034 
1 Of 49 pounds each. 


Records of the Tientsin Flour and Rice 
Guild show these stocks of wheat flour 
at Tientsin on the last day of August: 








C tries of , Aug. 31, Aug. 31, 
Oountries of origin 1940 194] 

Bags! Bags ' 
Australia __. 1, 139, 000 2, 501, 000 
Japan 1, 513, 000 532, 000 
United States 386, 000 2, 188, 400 
Shanghai 586, 000 1, 367, 000 
Locally milled 39, 000 
Total. 3, 624, 000 6, 627, 400 

1 Of 49 pounds each. 


Of the total present stocks of flour at 
Tientsin, about two-thirds are stored in 
Japanese-controlled areas and the re- 
mainder in the British and French Con- 
cessions. 

All 5 flour mills in Tientsin were in 
operation during August, producing 435,- 
245 bags of wheat flour and 27,051 bags 
of corn meal. This level is expected to 
be maintained throughout September 
and as long thereafter as wheat supplies 
are available. 


* CuBa.—Unofficial data show total im- 
ports of rice into Cuba during September 
1941 amounting to 178,043 pockets (17,- 
804,300 pounds) of American rice and 
10,000 pockets (1,000,000 pounds) of 


Ecuadoran rices. There were no imports 
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of Oriental rices during that period. 
Total receipts, by ports of entry: 





American | Ecuadoran 








Port of entry 
Pockets 1 Pockets ! 
Habana_-.- Set: Spee, ee 162, 293 ’ 
Guantanamo...._..._...---- 1, 000 
Santiago de Cuba 14, 750 
Total pockets - -- } 178, 043 10, 000 
| Pounds Pounds 
Total weight--_- 7 17, 804, 300 1, 000, 000 








Cuban rice imports by sources of ori- 
gin, January-September 1941, were as 
follows: 











Source Bags Pounds 
Rangoon : aed, 44,700 | 10,012, 800 
Calcutta. ----- bekoes -| 13, 731 3, 075, 744 

Ecuador BR TE 68, 500 , 850, 
Kohsichang Scie del | 9, 500 2, 128, 000 
Dominican Republic ee 18, 257 1, 825, 700 
United States (pockets) - .-| 2,688, 334 | 268, 833, 400 
Total. __- -| 2,843,022 | 292, 725, 644 





Stocks of rice on Habana wharves, ar- 
rivals and withdrawals during September 
1941, were as follows: 





| Stocks ye with 
|} on Ha- es on Ha- | yith- 
iadis | bana — bana | drawals 
| wharves month wharves | during 
first of end of month 
} month | month 
United 
States: 
Pockets 285, 390 162, 293 247, 847 199, 836 
Pounds 28, 539, 000 16, 229, 300 24, 784, 700/19, 983, 600 
All other: | | 


| 
10, 000 28, 872 11, 679 
| 3,402, 788} 1,000,000 3, 197, 572) 1, 206, 216 
| i 


Bags 30, 551 
Pounds 
Total: 


Pounds ___ 31, 942, 788) 17, 220, 300 27, 982, 272/21, 189, 816 
| 





Spices and Related Products 


* Spain.—Trade estimates place produc- 
tion of paprika in Spain during the 1941 
season at 5,500,000 to 6,000,060 kilograms. 

Reports indicate that such small stocks 
of paprika as remain from the 1940 crop 
are not of a quality to enter the export 
trade. Harvest was delayed by rain, 
which caused damage to the part of the 
crop that ripened early. 

Current export markets are given as 
the United States, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Cuba, Central America, Germany, and 
France, though it is improbable that any 
considerable quantity is being exported 
to either of the countries last named. 

The following table shows exports, by 
months, to the United States during the 
current year: 
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Sugars and Products 


* F1y1.—Sugar has been and still is Fiji’s 
main industry. Raw-sugar exports in 


1940 amounted to approximately 50 per- 


cent of the total value of the Colony’s 
chief exports. 


Five mills are in opera- 
tion, with a possible normal season’s 
capacity of 160,000 tons. The maximum 
output from all the mills thus far, how- 
ever, has been 149,000 tons—in 1936. 
Mills operate from June to December, 


which is the cutting season. 


Total sugar acreage under cultivation 


in Fiji is approximately 90,000. The cane 


varieties cultivated are Malabar (Yellow 
Caledonia) , Badila from New Guinea, and 
a number of seedlings of local and other 
origin. 

Sugar markets are normally Canada 
and the United Kingdom, and all exports 
were shipped direct to these destinations. 
However, lack of shipping facilities since 
the outbreak of war has diverted all ex- 
ports to Canada. 





Iron and Steel Imports Show 
Increase in August 


Iron and steel imports rose to 
1,975 tons valued at $462,232 in 
August. This figure represents a 
slight increase over July imports of 
1,631 tons valued at $219,276 but is 
below August 1940 imports of 2,089 
tons valued at $516,187. 

Cumulative 8 months imports 
stand at 14,314 tons valued at 
$2,429,584 compared with imports 
of 44,267 tons valued at $5,367,590 
for the same period of 1940. 

Rails and track material was, in 
point of tonnage, the most import- 
ant item imported with 607 tons, 
all of which came from Canada. 
Flat wire and steel strips, 493 tons, 
all from Sweden, and ferromanga- 
nese, 385 tons, all from Canada, 
ranked second and third, respec- 
tively. 

Canada was the chief supplier 
with 1,390 tons, followed by Sweden 
with 517 tons. The United King- 
dom and Norway supplied the 
remainder. 

Reflecting the increasing short- 
age of iron and steel scrap in this 
country, imports of that material 
rose 7,000 tons over the July figure 
to total 16,405 tons in August. 

Cuba, sending 8,803 tons, and 
Canada, sendirg 5,523 tons, were 
the chief suppliers. Other receipts 
were from Netherlands West In- 


Month Pounds Dollars 
rae 170, 830 40, 278 
February. -.-- 208, 877 57,014 
March... 204, 145 51, 275 
April....... 321, 092 91, 703 
May... 93, 060 | 24,717 
June. . 559, 128 | 149, 564 
July 54, 750 | 16, 798 
August 44, 000 | 12, 209 
September. 42, 558 | 12, 845 

Total 1, 698, 440 456, 403 





dies, Surinam, Haiti, Mexico, Tur- 
key, and Russia. 
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Exports of Iron and Steel 
Advance in September 


Continuing the trend begun in 
July, exports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts again increased in September, 
totaling 641,094 gross tons valued 
at $38,946,334. Representing a 
gain of 4 percent over August ex- 
ports of 617,477 tons valued at $44,- 
375,965, the figure is still well be- 
low September 1940 exports of 965,- 
444 tons valued at $50,630,630. 

Cumulative 9-month exports for 
1941 at 4,753,255 tons valued at 
$341,379,998 are likewise below the 
5,487,012 tons valued at $341,841,419 
exported during the comparable 
period of 1940. 

Nonalloy ingots, blooms, etc., 
formed, in point of tonnage, the 
most important item exported in 
September, the total of 328,662 tons 
representing an increase of 51 per- 
cent over August exports. Non- 
alloy “black” (ungalvanized) sheets 
ranked second with 27,889 tons ex- 
ported, followed by tin plate and 
taggers’ tin, 27,025 tons, and pig 
iron, 26,331 tons. 

At 65,486 tons valued at $1,214,- 
548, exports of scrap in September 
decreased from the 80,255 tons val- 
ued at $1,564,209 recorded in Au- 
gust. Exports in September 1940, 
the last full month before the ex- 
port of scrap became subject to 
license, had amounted to 255,608 
tons valued at $4,437,019. 

Cumulative 9-month exports for 
1941 totaled 621,526 tons valued at 
$12,050,641, compared with the 
2,417,534 tons valued at $41,066,454 
exported during the comparable 
period of 1940. 

Iron and steel scrap accounted 
for 64,548 tons of the total exported 
in September, this figure being 
further broken down as follows: No. 
1 heavy melting, 12,764 tons; No. 2 
heavy melting, 28,163 tons; baled 
and bundled, 9,287 tons; cast and 
burnt, 734 tons; and other scrap, 
13,600 tons. 

Tin-plate circles, strips, cobbles, 
etc., waste-waste tin plate, and 
terneplate clippings and scrap were 
the other scrap items exported. 








Leather and 
Products 


* PuHiipprne IsLanps.—The local trade 
in leather continued to be satisfactory 
in August. Prices remained the same. 
There were almost no exports of either 
green hides or tanned leather. Sole and 
harness leather arrivals reached the low- 
est level for any months since May 1940. 
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Army purchases, however, have raised 
total arrivals for the first 8 months of 
1941 to 64 percent above the total for 
the same period a year ago. Stocks are 
about normal, but a delay of at least 3 
_months is now usual before orders can 
be prepared for shipment by United 
States tanners. The first shipment of 
upper leather from India to be noted for 
Several years was entered in August. 
Details follow: 





nie mict, Lotal 8 | Total 8 
Item — —— months | months 


1940 | 1941 
| Kilo- | Kilo- | Kilo- | Kilo 
Sole and harness: | grams | grams | grams | grams 

United States.._| 36,235 | 14,333 | 188,050 | 213, 262 
Australia . . -- 2,105 | 6,217 | 28,745 | 142, 297 
Total.._......| 38,340 | 20,550 | 216,887 | 356,715 


Upper leather: 





| | 
United States 32,926 | 24,836 | 194,527 | 278, 868 
Australia 15 | 202 | 744 1,049 
India _ - | 4,223 |--- 4, 223 
Total. | 32, 941 | 29, 261 | 195,971 | 284, 218 





* UNITED KINGpOM.—The demand for 
imported hides appears to have been 
fairly well sustained throughout August 
1941, but purchases were largest during 
the middle of the month when North 
American demand slackened. There was 
little buying of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian hides, because of increased de- 
mand from Australian tanners. African 
hides sold well throughout the month, 
though the dearth of shipping space was 
a detriment to increased trading. There 
was an active demand throught August 
for all classes of bends and for upper 
leathers. The principal call for women’s 
shoe stock was for suedes, though black 
glace kid ran a close second in popularity. 

Except in’ the Leicester area, offal, 
bellies, and shoulders sold well, and stocks 
were relatively low. East Indian tanned 
kips were in heavy demand and short 
supply. In the sheep-leather sector, 
chamois, gloving, skivers, and basils 
moved moderately well, and stocks were 
reported low. 

Tanners were well occupied throughout 
August, though they were unable to meet 
demands from shoemakers and repairers. 
There was a slowing down of upper- 
leather tanning as quota deliveries were 
completed, but production in general was 
well sustained. 

Certain weights of upper leather were 
being exported during August, and con- 
siderable blocks of skivers were sold in 
foreign markets. The skiver trade de- 
veloped to such an extent that there was 
a pronounced domestic shortage of bests 
and seconds. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* British Mataya.—The lumber indus- 
try continues active in the Straits Settle- 
ments. Sawmills are having difficulty in 
meeting local demand for timber for de- 
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fense construction. During the past few 
months, exports of saw logs have almost 
ceased except for varieties not needeq 
locally. 


* CanapA.—An extension of the maxj. 
mum-price scheme established by the 
Timber Control in the Department of 
Munitions and Supply has been mage 
effective through T. C. Order No. 7, of 
September 29, 1941, establishing maxj. 
mum prices acceptable by manufacturers 
for birch and maple flooring. The order 
establishes the ceiling price levels with 
certain adjustments for special sizes of 
flooring and small-quantity sales. 

T. C. Order No. 8, of October 2, 1941, 
gives the Timber Controller power to 
initiate certain regulatory action without 
the actual signature and approval of the 
Chairman of the Wartime Industries 
Control Board. The order is thus.a sim. 
plification in mechanics permitting the 
Timber Controller to issue instructions to 
specific persons regarding specific phases 
of control of the lumber business. 

Lumber trade problems during war- 
time were discussed at a meeting in Ot- 
tawa on October 31, when the Timber 
Controller met with lumber industry 
leaders. Significant features of wartime 
controls in the field of labor matters, 
price control, and the provision of ma- 
terials necessary in the war effort were 
outlined by Government officials. The 
meeting was largely educational in na- 
ture to the agencies through which the 
Timber Control has made price contro 
operative in Canada. 


* Costa Rica.—Exports of balsa wood at 
present are extremely small. The wood, 
however, is abundant, and an export 
trade could probably be developed. 

Exports of balsa logs and lumber dur- 
ing 1939 went "mainly to Japan, England, 
and the United States. Exports of balsa 
lumber to the United States in 1939 to- 
taled only 4 M board feet, valued at $140, 
Exports of balsa logs and lumber were 
negligible for 1940. 


* Ecuapor.—Balsa - wood exporters find 
an excellent market in the United States 
for their product, shipments in 1939 
amounting to 1,401,844 kilograms while 
in 1940 balsa-wood exports to the United 
States increased to 1,853,434 kilograms. 
Up to August 31, 1941, the figure was 
2.297.567 kilograms. It is expected that 
a considerable additional quantity will be 
exported before the year closes. 


* Honpuras.—Exports of mahogany logs 
during September totaled 1,630. The 
mahogany industry is now of considera. 
ble importance in the Mosquitia region. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The lumber ex- 
port trade was active during August. 
Although high freight rates prevailed, 
normal amounts moved in the trade, 
prices remained good, and dealers look 
with confidence toward the — future. 
Shipments of logs to Japan doubled but 
still only reached a total half as large 
as in August 1940. Swan-lumber ex- 
ports to China and Hong Kong fell from 
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the peak reached in July but were still 
far above the monthly average for the 

ar. Demand for Philippine mahogany 
in the United States for naval construc- 
tion has been steady. Dealers are 
closely watching shipping conditions, and 
any announcement of increased tonnage 
should have a highly favorable effect 
upon the market. 

In the local market, Army and Navy 
requirements have helped offset the de- 
pressed condition of private building. 
With real-estate sales rising, a similar 
increase in private building should nor- 
mally follow and help the local market. 
Growing scarcity of steel for building 
purposes will probably tend to force 
greater local utilization of wood instead 
of stone materials. 

Exports of lumber and logs from the 
Philippines during the first 8 months of 
1940 and 1941 were: 


—_ 





! | 
Total& 


Total8 
Item months months 
1940 | 1941 
ee - | _ 2 is ia 
M board | M board 
: feet | feet 
S: } 

AGF sited States 1, 033 | 562 
Japan | 61, 810 40, 237 
China 3 23, 479 20, 379 
Australia : | 896 | 712 
Chosen . 5, 578 |.-.-.--- 
Other countries 452 10 

Total... eamweswesl 93, 248 | 61, 900 

Lumber: ; 
United States 15, 995 | 25, 602 
Great Britain | 9, 577 | 7, 741 
Australia_- 2, 173 | 4, 893 
China 2, 607 | 11, 938 
Hong Kong . 506 10, 271 
British Africa 3, 321 3, 865 
Mozambique - - - - 1, 547 47 
Other countries 351 | 1, 181 

OO er x 36, 077 65, 538 
Grand total 129, 32 127, 438 





* Union oF SovutH Arrica.—Lumber 
stocks in the Durban district are low, 
and importers are experiencing great 
difficulty in obtaining shipping space for 
additional imports. Additional vessels 
are being chartered to carry lumber from 
the United States. 

Despite the falling off in new construc- 
tion, furniture plants have been active. 


Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


Totaling $6,697,683, United States ex- 
ports of farm implements and machinery 
in September of this year were 36 per- 
cent above the corresponding trade in 
September 1940, which amounted to 
$4,912,825. Exports for the first 9 months 
of 1941 remained practically unchanged 
at $61,825,171, compared with $61,842,539 
for the same period of 1940. 

United States exports of tractors, parts, 
and accessories were valued at $5,192,491 
in September, 37 percent above the Sep- 
tember 1940 figure of $3,793,943. Ship- 
ments of wheel tractors advanced to 


$1,769,947, compared with $1,563,918 in 
September last year. Oversea shipments 
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of track-laying tractors of the fuel-injec- 
tion type were up in September to $1,371,- 
681 from $973,297 in September 1940, and 
exports of carburetor-type track-laying 
tractors rose to $575,934 from $296,455. 
Foreign sales of tractor parts and acces- 
sories amounted to $1,447,758—more than 
50 percent above the September 1940 
total of $960,273. Exports of used trac- 
tors are shown separately for the first 
time in 1941, shipments in September 
totaling $27,171. 

Tillage-implement exports in Septem- 
ber totaled $552,374, an increase of 31 
percent over the September 1940 ship- 
ments of $422,489. Exports of plows ad- 
vanced to $271,150 from $154,430 in Sep- 
tember 1940, while shipments of culti- 
vators recorded a small gain to $45,365 
from $23,752. Shipments of harrows 
were down to $39,783 in September from 
$71,469 in the same month of last year, 
and exports of drills and seeders were off 
to $7,087 from $29,410 in September 1940. 

September exports of harvesting ma- 
chinery were valued at $378,830, com- 
pared with $328,881 in September 1940. 
Combines were the only export class 
showing increased shipments in Septem- 
ber, foreign sales of this type of equip- 
ment totaling $152,103, compared with 
$95,211 in the corresponding month of 
last year. Other types of harvesting ma- 
chinery showed smaller exports in Sep- 
tember 1941 compared with September 
1940, as follows: Mowers, $16,923 ($20,- 
399) ; hayrakes and tedders, $1,934 ($15,- 
380); and grain harvesters, $34,880 
($50,601). 

Miscellaneous types of farm imple- 
ments and machinery were exported in 
September to the value of $573,988, com- 
pared with $367,512 in September of last 
year. Exports of dairy equipment reg- 
istered the largest gain in this group, 
advancing to $119,279 from $29,571 in 
September 1940. Other export classes 
showing increased shipments in Septem- 
ber of this year compared with the same 
month of 1940 are: Feed cutters and 
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and dusters, $86,097 ($32,206); and the 
export class “other agricultural machin- 
ery and parts,” $211,346 ($123,173). De- 
clines were registered in the following 
classes: Seed separators dropped to $49,- 
586 from $71,009, windmills and parts to 
$22,311 from $35,669, and hay presses 
declined to $13,610 from $27,589 in Sep- 
tember 1940. 

Totaling $34,250,644, United States ex- 
ports of industrial machinery in Septem- 
ber showed an 18 percent decline from 
the high figure of $41,976,614 reached in 
August. Practically all the export classes 
shared in the decline, with only textile, 
sewing, and shoe machinery showing any 
notable gain. 

Exports of machine tools amounted to 
$14,274,854 in September, a decrease of 
more than 16 percent from the August 
total of $17,124,324. All the major classes 
of machine tools recorded smaller ship- 
ments in September compared with Au- 
gust, exports of lathes dropping to $3,- 
511,262 from $3,544,183, milling machines 
to $3,365,716 from $4,151,690, and grind- 
ing machines to $2,090,655 from $2,399,- 
030. Foreign sales of drilling machines 
totaled $720,228 in September, less than 
half the August shipments of $1,629,846. 
Metal-working machinery other than 
machine tools also recorded decreased 
exports in September, amounting to $2,- 
304,092 compared with $3,574,584 in Au- 
gust. Shipments of rolling-mill equip- 
ment totaled $726,645 in September, 
against $543,558 in August, forging ma- 
chinery was down to $401,395 from $979,- 
475, while sheet and plate metal-working 
machinery registered the largest drop, 
to $704,008 from $1,558,422. 

Mining, well, and pumping equipment 
valued at $4,103,735 was exported in Sep- 
tember, a decline of 28 percent from the 
August shipments of $5,715,118. All 
classes of this type of equipment regis- 
tered decreased shipments; mining and 
quarrying machinery dropped to $1,226,- 
557 from $1,405,229, well and refining 
machinery to $2,044,864 from $3,066,561, 
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Total September exports of power- 
generating machinery amounted to 
$2,339,016, compared with $3,081,224 in 
August. Exports of marine Diesel en- 
gines dropped off sharply to $250,920 
from $678,311, while shipments of other 
Diesel engines in September were up to 
$788,178 from $617,590 in August. For- 
eign sales of other internal combustion 
engines were off slightly to $149,801 from 
$178,338, and engine accessories and parts 
dropped to $465,485 from $613,628. Ex- 
ports of steam engines, boilers, and ac- 
cessories declined to $648,040 in Septem- 
ber from $940,391 in August. 

Shipments of construction and con- 
veying machinery advanced slightly in 
September to $3,569,550 from $3,502,433 
in August. Exports of excavators and 
parts were up to $910,037 from $484,560, 
and shipments of conveying equipment 
rose to $621,136 from $445,434. Oversea 
consignments of cranes, hoists, and der- 
ricks amounted to $582,784, compared 
with $560,566, while exports of road 
graders and scrapers were down in Sep- 
tember to $491,403 from $569,314 in 
August. 

Showing increased shipments in all 
three groups of equipment, exports of 
textile, sewing, and shoe machinery rose 
to $2,065,487 from $1,778,176 in August. 
Textile-machinery exports were up to 
$1,152,701 from $892,937, sewing ma- 
chines and parts advanced to $837,715 
from $811,283, and shoe-machinery ship- 
ments totaled $75,071 compared with 
$73,956 in August. 

September exports of “other industrial 
machinery” totaled $5,594,161—consider- 
ably smaller than the corresponding 
trade in August, which amounted to 
$7,200,755. Shipments of ball and roller 
bearings dropped to $1,384,444 from 
$1,608,819, and exports of air compressors 
declined to $331,894 from $481,732. For- 
eign sales of sugar-mill machinery in 
September rose to $329,977 from $303,748 
in August, and exports of woodworking 
machinery were up to $275,479 from 
$233,614. 

Printing and bookbinding machinery 

exports in September were valued at 
$584,158, compared with $607,138 in 
August. 
* Brazit.—Imports of road-building ma- 
chinery and equipment, exclusive of trac- 
tors, in 1940 totaled 22,286 contos (about 
$1,119,069). Details as to types and 
countries of origin are shown in the 
following table: 





Item Tons , Contos 





Crushing and pulverizing machinery: 


United States__-._.__-- 8 242 
Great Britain -- = ; | 1 19 
Excavators, draglines, etc.: | 
United States.............--..--....| 787] 9,251 
 ~ i TS Wr ee eT 
i (RR | 27] 453 
ee | 16] 197 
Road-building and maintenance machin- | | 
ery. and accessories: | 
EE 906 | 9,971 
OEE EE EEE — 47 | 426 
SS Sa ARRON 127 
Argentina Se | 4a] 73 


Others. ...._.- ia a 08 om ok | 9 | 115 
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The United States continues to have 
an excellent opportunity to sell tractors, 
and general road-building equipment and 
allied lines, such as excavators, concrete 
mixers, air compressors, etc., in Brazil. 
* CanaDa.——September exports of farm 
implements and machinery totaled $863,- 
743, a gain of 25 percent over the Sep- 
tember 1940 shipments valued at $689,- 
492. The following table details the types 
of equipment exported during August 
1941 and August 1940, also the percentage 
increase or decrease in value: 





in- 


or de- 


September | September 
1941 1940 


be 
Commodity bs _ Tr 
4 : Bb . 84a 
£12 /8| 2 |sbé 
Z| > Z > 1h 
Cream separators and 

("ea ee $2,361\.....| $111|+2,027 
Milking machines and 

SS a .|104, 255|.....| 21,721; +380 
Harvesters and bind- 

Scadkatescasaeeeks 168, 32,965; 113 24,722 +33 
Op ee 61} 2,425) 28 1,214) +100 
Mowing machines and 

a 93 8,751) 143) 12, 166 —28 
Reaper-threshers .| 107,114,189) 112 131, 226 —13 
Cultivators _...--| 124) 8,831 2,317| 29, 448 —70 
Drills and sowers 358) 55,420) 484) 52,151 +6 
Harrows, and parts -.| 44,094).....| 16,409, +169 
Plows, and parts- - 314, 832 230, 537 +37 
Planters __- , -| 3 310, 28 470 34 
Threshing-machine 

separators and parts &, 287 11, 540 28 
Farm implements and 

machines, n. 0. p 18, 391 24, 501 25 
Parts of farm imple- 

ments and machines, 

../117, 869 .....| 92, 360 +28 


n. 0. P....------ 





In 1940 there were eight establishments 
engaged wholly or chiefly in the manu- 
facture of incubators and other supplies 
for poultrymen and beekeepers—three lo- 
cated in Ontario, two in Quebec, two in 
Manitoba, and one in British Columbia. 


* GUATEMALA.—New bottling equipment 
has been installed in the plant of Em- 
botelladora Guatemalteca, which has a 
bottling license for the preparation of a 
popular United States soft drink. Ma- 
chinery formerly used is reportedly to be 
installed in Retalhuleu, for production of 
the same drink in that section. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Imports of ma- 
chinery and parts, other than electrical, 
declined about 21 percent during the first 
7 months of 1941, compared with the 
same period of 1940 ($3,561,655 against 
$4,534,724). 

Agricultural-machinery imports 
dropped to $79,431 in the first 7 months 
of 1941 from $116,965 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. 


* SweEDEN.—In addition to the appropri- 
ations in the 1941-42 budget, 1,000,000 
crowns (approximately $250,000) has 
been granted for the purchase of road- 
building machinery—mostly produced 
locally. Chief imported items are exca- 
vators (Germany, Great Britain, the 
United States), four-wheel plow trucks 
(the United States), and tractors (the 
United States and Germany). 

Present conditions prevent the United 
States from competing in the Swedish 
market, but upon resumption of normal 
conditions it is expected that this market 
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will be reopened, especially for such items 
as excavators and tractors. 

* VENEZUELA.—Application has been 
filed for purchase in the United States 
of machinery and equipment for a new 
plant to be established in Caracas for 
production of chlorine and byproducts, 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


* DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—A new industry 
for the Dominican Republic is the expor. 
tation of aloe, a medicinal drug. So far 
as can be ascertained, this product had 
never been exported prior to July 1941, 

Exports of aloe to the United States, 
certified by the American Consulate. 
were as follows: in July, 3,100 pounds yal. 
ued at $1,502; in August, 4,998 pounds, 
$2,339; in September, 14,399 pounds val. 
ued at $7,602. 

Exporters estimate that most of this 
aloe came from plants growing wild, and 
that, as a consequence, the present rate 
of annual production will not amount to 
more than 45 to 50 tons per year. How- 
ever, fields are being planted, and, though 
no estimate of acreage can be made, ex- 
porters consider that by the end of 1942 
production may be at the rate of 100 tons 
or more per year. 

Dominican producers do not believe 
that this industry owes its existence to 
wartime conditions, and they hope to be 
able to continue to produce and export 
aloe even under normal conditions. 


* Perv.—Information on native products 
such as tara, cochineal, currare, sapote 
gum, vegetable wool, eucalyptus leaves, 
cascarilla, etc., is contained in a book- 
let issued by the Oficina de Propaganda, 
Publicaciones y Cultura, of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs of the Peruvian 
Government, which lists native products 
available for export. A copy may be 
obtained at the Peruvian Consulate, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


* Et SALvapor.—United States films con- 
tinued to dominate the local field over- 
whelmingly during the third quarter of 
1941. Mexican pictures and a few from 
Argentina were second in popularity, 
though fewer of these latter have been 
shown in recent months than ordinarily. 

There is still some talk about merging 
the two theater circuits, one of which is 
run as a subsidiary of the Government— 
but no definite news is available, and it is 
not expected that the consolidation will 
take place soon. 

The National Theater Circuit plans 
to open new small theaters in the towns 
of Izalco and La Union shortly, and the 
private circuit will open two other small 


theaters in Atiquizaya and La Union. © 


These are not large towns, and the thea- 
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ters Will simply be roughly remodeled 
from existing small buildings. 


% PANAMA.—The motion-picture busi- 
ness has substantially reflected the im- 
proved economic situation in Panama. 
Two modernly appointed new theaters 
nave been completed during the year, and 
improvements have been made at others 
where attendance figures have set a new 
high record. Now in process of comple- 
tion is the Lux Theater (seating capacity 
for 1,220 people), representing an esti- 
mated investment of $140,000, which is 
said to be the first of a chain to be op- 
erated by a local company. All equip- 
ment, including air-conditioning, projec- 
tion machinery, and furnishings, was 
purchased from United States firms. 
Only United States films will be shown. 
The only other new theater recently 
opened is the Capitolio. Though it is 
not air-conditioned, it is otherwise mod- 
ernly equipped with United States equip- 
ment. It has a seating capacity of 1,600. 
The program features mainly second-run 
United States films, with a sprinkling of 
Spanish-speaking films from Mexico, Ar- 
gentina, and Cuba. The opening of these 
two new theaters makes a total of 14 
motion-picture theaters now operating in 
Panama City and Colon. 


Oils and Fats 


* CuBa.—Reversing the downward trend 
of the 3 preceding months, Cuban de- 
mand for United States hog lard showed 
an increase during September 1941, when 
according to unofficial statistics com- 
piled from ships’ manifests imports 
amounted to 5,901,401 pounds. This com- 
pares with entries of 4,754,180 pounds in 
August of this year and 5,749,743 pounds 
in September 1940. Reflecting an un- 
usually heavy movement during earlier 
parts of this year, hog-lard imports dur- 
ing the first 9 months totaled 60,758,353 
pounds, compared with 51,392,359 pounds 
in the corresponding months of 1940, 
an average monthly increase over last 
year of slightly more than 1,000,000 
pounds. 

Trade circles say that increased imports 
of hog lard during September were due 
largely to the exhaustion of surplus sup- 
plies held by local tradesmen throughout 
the summer, bringing about a more 
healthy inventory position, as well as to 
some increased buying in anticipation of 
the seasonally larger requirements during 
cooler weather. Recently lowered hog- 
lard prices in markets of origin, con- 
trasting with upward price trends of com- 
peting oils and fats, strengthened the 
opinion of tradesmen that further im- 
provement in local consumption of hog 
lard may be expected during the remain- 
der of 1941. 

Little change was noted in the re- 
stricted sale of shortening during Sep- 
tember 1941. Output of mixed lard con- 
tinued somewhat above previous levels. 
though there were indications that re- 
cently expanded sales might not hold up 
against lowered hog-lard prices, in view 
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of a natural market preference in Cuba 
for pure hog lard at competitive prices. 

The scarcity of olive oil remained un- 
changed. Imports during September 
amounted to only 15 pounds, with corre- 
spondingly small receipts of 11 pounds in 
August. Total entries of olive oil during 
January-September aggregated 26,323 
pounds, compared with 7,591,339 in the 
same 9-month period of 1940. As a re- 
sult of the almost complete cessation of 
imports, stocks of this oil in the hands 
of dealers are largely exhausted, and 
little interest is shown in disposing of re- 
maining supplies even at currently pre- 
vailing high prices. The former impor- 
tant position of olive oil in the Cuban 
market has been taken over mainly by 
domestic peanut oil, soybean oil, and var- 
ious less expensive mixtures of cooking 
oils prepared locally. 

Cuban receipts of crude and refined 
cottonseed, coconut, and soybean oils 
continued above the 1940 levels, despite 
noticeably higher prices. While in- 
creased imports of these oils is due some- 
what to partial replacement of the for- 
mer demand for olive oil, it is believed 
that inventory purchases against possible 
difficulties in obtaining deliveries are also 
responsible, as well as some increase in 
the use of coconut oil for nonedible prep- 
arations. 

The following table shows Cuban im- 
ports of certain oils and fats during Sep- 
tember 1941, and the first 9 months of the 
year compared with the corresponding 
period of 1940: 





: Sentem- January- | January- 
Commodity pe 1941 Septem- | Septem- 
. | ber 1940 | ber 1941 
Kilograms Kilograms | Kilograms 
Cottonseed oil 
Crude-... ; 165, 253 
Refined eee 38, 761 102, 078 
Hydrogenated --- 111, 038 109, 114 
Coconut oil: 
Crude 54, 708 &2, 470 167, 072 
Refined nanan 27, 832 286, 707 464, 241 
Hydrogenated 15, 176 112, 701 137, 447 
Peanut oil: 
CR <ccnaee ‘ ’ 27, 919 54, 313 
Refined. ......--.-- 331 6, 128 7, 867 
Hydrogenated -.-...-|.....---- 5 ee ee 
Soybean oil: 
Orage. ..<<~. ”- 138, 102; 1,587,311) 2, 242, 731 
Refined ___-..-- 66, 657 276, 074 550, 529 
302,806 2, 556,733. 4, 000, 645 
Qo | ns 7| 3,443, 409 11, 940 
302,813 6,000,142) 4,012, 585 
Lard .| 2,676, 858) 23, 311, 421 27, 559, 808 
yi: | ne ..---| 2,979, 671) 29, 311, 563 31, 572, 393 





* Ecuapor.—Total lard imports in Sep- 
tember 1941 amounted to 270,903 kilo- 
grams valued at $39,235 (1,814 kilograms 
valued at $410 coming from the United 
States and 269,089 kilograms valued at 
$38,825 from Argentina). 

Ecuadoran imports of edible oils during 
September amounted to 87,067 kilograms 
valued at $15,915, of which the United 
States supplied 14,648 kilograms valued 
at $3,816, and Argentina 72,419 kilograms 
valued at $12,099. 

* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—The Philippine 
coconut-products market was exception- 
ally favorable in September, being influ- 
enced by the increased strength of the 
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United States fats-and-oils market and 
by the reluctance of local holders to sell 
at prevailing prices on the assumption 
that the market would advance. An im- 
portant contributing factor was the con- 
siderable improvement in the shipping 
outlook, with more space reported avail- 
able for shipment of coconut products. 
The undertone of the market was rather 
uncertain, however, owing to further 
rumors that the United States Govern- 
ment would establish price ceilings for 
fats and oils, and to comparatively heavy 
arrivals in Manila and Cebu. 

Schnurmachers statistics for Septem- 
ber: Copra arrivals (sacks) Manila 840,- 
000, Cebu 518,000; stocks at end of month 
(metric tons) Manila 50,000, Cebu 38,000; 
prices (pesos per 100 kilograms) high 
11.50, low 9.25. Coconut-oil stocks at the 
end of September (metric tons), Manila 
20,000, Cebu 7,000; prices (pesos per kilo- 
gram) high 0.22, low 0.18%. Copra cake 
and meal stocks at end of month (metric 
tons), Manila 11,000, Cebu 4,000. Prices 
are not available. 

September exports (metric tons): 
Copra total 13,106, of which 11,621 went 
to the United States and 1,485 to other 
countries; coconut oil total 12,404, the 
United States receiving 11,999, Japan 90, 
and other countries 315; copra cake and 
meal total 1,559, of which 1,353 went to 
the United States and the remainder to 
other countries; desiccated-coconut total 
6,898, all going to the United States. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


‘* Brazir.—A new National Fuel and 


Lubricants Commissicn has been created, 
to coordinate general policy as regards 
production and distribution of fuels and 
lubricants. 


* CanapA—Gasoline sales restrictions 
still in effect in Canada have made the 
position of the average service-station 
operator increasingly precarious, says the 
Gasoline and Automotive Service Divi- 
sion of the Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Canada. The Association urges adop- 
tion of fixed wholesale and retail prices 
on gasoline, built on a zone basis. 

No immediate change in the system of 
gasoline rationing is contemplated. For 
November, the Oil Controller’s office has 
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announced a new formula for working 
out quotas for individual service stations. 
The base for the establishment of deliv- 
ery quotas is to be an average of deliveries 
for April, May, and June of this year. 

Retail sales of gasoline in Manitoba 
totaled 21,303,000 gallons during the first 
half of 1941, an 8 percent advance over 
19,571,000 gallons in the same period of 
1940. This increase is due chiefly to the 
shortage of distillate, thus forcing farm- 
ers to use gasoline in tractors, and in- 
creased consumption by the army and air 
force which now amounts to more than 
1,000,000 gallons per month. 

“Gas” consumption in Winnipeg in 
June 1941 amounted to 4,330,447 gallons, 
compared with 4,603,775 in June 1940. 
The reduction on a per-vehicle basis 
would be more than 15 percent. 


* Ecuapor.—Crude petroleum produc- 
tion (net) during the third quarter of 
1941 declined to 14,670,962 gallons, from 
18,516,866 gallons in the preceding quar- 
ter and 26,324,578 in the third quarter 
of 1940. 

Production of petroleum products in 
_ Ecuador during the 1941 third quarter 
reached 6,703,381 gallons, compared with 
6,193,502 in the corresponding quarter of 
1940. The 1941-period production con- 
sisted of 1,536,267 gallons of gasoline 
(1,545,130 in the 1940 period) , 49,437 gal- 
lons of slops (70,511), 565,440 gallons of 
kerosene (570,169), 651,814 gallons of 
Diesel oil (624,874) , 23,751 gallons of lu- 
bricating oil (9,037), 14,261 gallons of gas 
oil (15,928) , 3,751,594 gallons of residuum 
(3,290,546), and 110,817 galions loss 
(67,307). 

Net production of gasoline from natu- 


ral gas during the third quarter of 1941 


amounted to 325,580 gallons. 

Ecuadoran exports of crude petroleum 

during the first 9 months of 1941 de- 
creased to 96,130 metric tons from 169,- 
891 tons in the same period of 1940. 
* VENEZUELA.—Petroleum production in 
Venezuela during September 1941 de- 
clined somewhat to 2,903,444 metric tons 
from 2,915,716 tons in the preceding 
month. Crude petroleum refined in Sep- 
tember reached 368,165 tons, compared 
with 356,046 in August. Stocks of crude 
petroleum on September 30, 1941, stood 
at 1,195,073 tons, in comparison with 
1,234,852 on August 31. 

Shipments of crude petroleum from 
field terminals during September totaled 
2.621,229 tons, or slightly under August 
shipments of 2,653,421 tons. 


Rubber and 
Products 


* British Mataya.—Exports of crude 
rubber from British Malaya during Sep- 
tember 1941 amounted to 89,224 tons— 
a record—and exceeded August exports 
by 23,044 tons. It is estimated that 
63,920 tons went directly to the United 
States during September, compared with 
30,345 tons during August. Shipments 
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to the United Kingdom, British posses- 
sions, and other countries were somewhat 
higher than during previous months. 
Exports to the Soviet Union during Sep- 
tember were estimated at 3,000 tons, com- 
pared with 5,000 tons during August. 

Imports of rubber into Malaya during 
September totaled 18,900 tons, compared 
with 19,964 tons in August. 

Dealers’ stocks in the Straits Set- 
tlements and the Malay States at the 
end of August 1941 totaled 29,241 tons 
and 13,547 tons, respectively, giving a 
grand total for all Malaya of 42,788 tons. 

Port stocks totaled 20,125 tons at the 
end of August 1941. Total Malayan port 
and dealers’ stocks were 62,913 tons, com- 
pared with 62,121 tons at the beginning 
of the month. Malayan estate stocks at 
the end of August amounted to 28,565 
tons, against 29,079 at the beginning of 
the month. 

Rubber shipments during August and 
September 1941 to the United States, and 
the nationality of vessels involved, were 
as follows: 





F | 
| From | : 
lc: | From | From 


Nationality of vessel Sinza- |p 
| pore iI enang | Malaya 
August 1941: | Tons | Tons Tons 
American 14,416 | 10,123 24, 540 
Dutch 1, 602 : 1, 602 
Norwegian 4, 203 | 4, 203 
Total__- 20, 221 | 10,123 | 30,345 
September 1941: 
American | 47,507 | 14, 969 62, 476 
Norwegian 1, 141 ‘ 1, 141 
Panamanian_. 303 303 
Total_. 48,951 | 14,969 | 63,920 





* Mexico.—Imports of crude rubber dur- 
ing June 1941 amounted to 479,957 kilo- 
grams (434,597 kilograms from the United 
States and 45,360 from Japan), com- 
pared with 70,194 kilograms (all from 
the United States) during May 1941 and 
330,313 kilograms (all from the United 
States) during April 1941. 

Latex imported during June totaled 
3,248 kilograms, compared with 1,886 
during May and 1,644 during April. All 
of the latex imported was from the United 
States. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Exports of rub- 
ber from the Netherlands Indies, by des- 
tinations, during May and June 1941, and 
the period January—June 1941, are shown 
in the following table: 





May June ary- 


Destination 1941 | 1941 | June 





Metric | Metric | Metric 


tons tons tons 











England } 338 | 411 7, 377 
United States ..| 31,980 | 34,062 | 191,018 
British Malays_-. ..|! 15,654 | 14,125 | 92,739 
Japan __. a en 284 9, 445 
Australia x | 261 183 1, 362 
Others - - | 637 115 2, 224 

Total | 48,870 | 49, 200 | 304, 165 


| 





1 Revised figures. 


* Sparn.—The distribution of 1,000 met- 
ric tons of crude rubber which arrived 
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late in the second quarter permitted fae. 
tories manufacturing tires to operate 
almost continuously throughout the thirg 
quarter, and production was the highest 
of any similar period for more than g 
year. These factories are, however, sti] 
handicapped by a shortage of carbon 
black. Small shipments of crude rubber 
also arrived and, together with quantities 
released from free ports, were distributed 
mainly to the manufacturers of rubber 
sundries and specialties, permitting them 
to step up their production. Manufae. 
turers of rubber soles relied chiefly upon 
reclaimed rubber acquired in the domes. 
tic market and operated at about the 
same levels as previously. 

The tire shortage continues to be acute 
despite increased production. Although 
a small number of tires were imported 
for use on trucks to be produced by a 
branch of one of the large United States 
automobile manufacturers, this was the 
only instance of importation of such 
manufactured products. 


* THAILAND.—Exports of rubber from 
Bangkok during the first quarter of 194] 
amounted to 7,037,256 kilograms valued 
at about $2,571,077, compared with only 
708,490 kilograms valued at approxi- 
mately $243,708 during the same period 
of 1940. Most of this rubber went to 
Japan. No rubber waste is exported from 
Bangkok. 


* Union or SoutH Arrica—Manufac- 
turers of automobile tires are running 
short of supplies and find the future un- 
certain. Not only fabric for tires but 
also stocks of zinc oxide and red oxide, 
tube valves, and solvents are running 
low. Owing to the shortage of alumi- 
num for serial numbers on tires, manu- 
facturers are now forced to employ tin, 
Followiig cancelation of the. Interna- 
tional Tire and Rim Agreement and the 
change in design of passenger-car tires, 
about 25 tire molds in one local plant 
have been rendered obsolete. 


Soaps and 


Essential Oils 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—A number of oil- 
yielding plants are grown in the Phil- 
ippines but are not found in sufficiently 
large quantities in any locality to assure 
a constant supply for the production of 
essential oils. Many of them yield only 
very small quantities of oil, and the raw 
materials are available for extremely 
short seasons, making production ex- 
ceedingly expensive and probably un- 
profitable. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry is at 
present increasing its plantings of cit- 
ronella grass, and it plans to install a 
small distillery in the future if funds are 
made available for the purpose. The 
Bureau of Science has made preliminary 
experiments on numerous plants but is 
confronted with the problem of inter- 
esting firms to go into commercial pro- 
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duction. It has purchased a distillery, 
now being installed, and plans to use it 
as a pilot plant for further experiment 
on essential oils. Little confidence is 
felt that the present market in the 
United States can be retained after the 
end of the present emergency. 

A local distillery is exerting vigorous 
efforts to increase ylang-ylang oil pro- 
duction, but is not interested in produc- 
ing other essential oils. One individual 
is experimenting on patchouli roots and 
cinnamon bark and expects to go into 
commercial production of oil from these 
sources next year, with a production of 
5,000 kilograms of oil from each. 


* Spain.—Difficuly in obtaining foreign- 
made chemicals and especially fatty sub- 
stances more than offset the distribution 
of somewhat larger quantities of olive oil 
for soap manufacture, and soap factories 
have been operating at only 20 percent 
of capacity. The fears of the Govern- 
ment that resulting insanitary conditions 
may cause a recurrence of certain dis- 
eases induced it to grant licenses for the 
purchase Of substantial quantities of 
soap from Great Britain, and it is re- 
ported that 500 tons have already been 
received from that source. Arrange- 
ments have also been concluded for the 
purchase of additional quantities of tal- 
low and copra. 

Declared exports from Malaga to the 
United States during September included 
the following essential oils: Lavender 
spike oil, 2,460 pounds valued at $4,305; 
cade oil, 4,739 pounds, $968; almond oil, 
574 pounds, $505. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


* Peru.—Textile fibers produced within 
the country are reportedly supplying 
seven-eighths of the yarns consumed by 
Peru’s knit-goods industry. Locally 
grown cotton, which has had price and 
other advantages since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe, is being used in 
greater proportion by the manufacturers 
of knit goods. Of the 1,237,497 pounds of 
rayon yarns imported last year, it is esti- 
mated by the trade that approximately 
309,374 pounds, or about one-fourth, were 
destined for use by the knit-goods indus- 
try. 

It is understood that the Peruvian in- 
dustry. has in operation approximately 
170 circular knitting machines, 12 flat- 
knit machines, and between 300 and 400 
hand-knitting machines. The operators 
of hand-knitting equipment use almost 
wholly national fibers—two-thirds wool, 
one-third cotton. 


Cotton and Products 


* Burma.—The discontinuance of trade 
With Japan has caused much concern 
among those interested in marketing lo- 
cally produced raw cotton. Until recent 
months, Japan was the chief customer for 
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Burma’s cotton exports, which have 
averaged slightly above 95,000 bales (of 
400 pounds) annually. In the past 3 
years, China has been taking increasing 
amounts of cotton from Burma, and in 
the statistical year ended March 31, 1941, 
surpassed Japan in importance as a cus- 
tomer for Burma cotton. In that year, 
China took 9,445 tons out of the total of 
16,579 exported, against 4,452 tons 
shipped to Japan. China took 3,047 tons 
out of a total of 4,393 tons exported dur- 
ing April and May 1941. 

Burma has only one cotton-spinning 
mill, which consumes approximately 2,000 
tons of locally grown cotton annually, 
and the country is a substantial importer 
of cotton yarns and fabrics, of which 
British India has been the dominating 
supplier. 


* Prervu.—Exports of raw cotton totaled 
69,907 metric tons during: the first 9 
months of 1941, against 36,950 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1940. Of 
this amount, Japan was the destination 
for 45,104 tons, or 6442 percent of the 
total. During the month of September, 
raw-cotton exports amounted to 8,757 
metric tons, according to trade statis- 
tics—of which 5,058 was taken by Japan, 
1,204 by the United States, 655 by Chile, 
with 10 other countries accounting for 
the remainder. The United Kingdom, 
formerly an important destination for 
Peruvian cotton, took only 3,467 metric 
tons during the 9-month period. 


Unshipped stocks of cotton held at 
ports aggregated 86,417 bales (of 500 
pounds) on October 23. 


* VENEZUELA—An acute shortage of raw 
materials has for some time threatened 
to paralyze the local textile industry. It 
was reported at the close of October that 
large shipments of cotton had been re- 
ceived, assuring sufficient raw materials 
to permit mill operation at the current 
rate until next March or April. The tex- 
tile industry of Venezuela is relatively 
small and supplies only a part of national 
requirements. Demand for textile ma- 
terials has increased markedly during 
recent months, and it has been found 
necessary to place a limitation on orders, 
whereby each customer may place an 
order each 3 months. 
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Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—2,651 bales of wool were 
exported during the week ended Novem- 
ber 13—all to the United States. Local 
prices for all descriptions had declined 
until they were in line with United States 
offers and acceptable prices. A signifi- 
cant volume of sales to the United States 
occurred during the week. 


* Urvucuay.—The Montevideo wool mar- 
ket was unusually quiet during the week 
ended November 15, by reason of the 
spread between local asking prices and 
prices United States purchasers were 
willing to pay. The market is expected 
to remain quiet until an adjustment in 
local prices occurs. 


Wearing Apparel 


* Puerto Rico.—Difficulty in securing 
raw materials, cloth, buttons, etc., is so 
serious that manufacturers of men’s 
ready-made suits, shirts, and other hab- 
erdashery articles are unable to meet the 
demand in the Puerto Rican market. 


* SWITZERLAND.—Since the consumption 
of raw materials has outstripped the pos- 
sibilities of importation, the problem fac- 
ing the textile industry is to stretch 
available stocks by limitation of produc- 
tion and employment and, where possi- 
ble, by the use of substitute materials. 
The knitting mills, therefore, were com- 
pelled to reduce production, and only 
stocking manufacturers, who complained 
of a shortage of skilled labor, were re- 
ported to be relatively free from the in- 
fluences of the war. The decrease in the 
production of goods was felt by clothing 
manufacturers, and dyeing works suf- 
fered from a shortage of fuel and various 
materials; in both of these branches of 
production, part-time employment pre- 
vailed in some factories. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


* CANADA.—Tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in Canada during September 
1941, according to an unrevised state- 
ment issued by the Canadian Depart- 
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ment of National Revenue, consisted of 
2,207,472 pounds of cut tobacco, 277,564 
pounds of plug tobacco, 81,975 pounds of 
snuff, 865,956,619 cigarettes, 16,984,005 
cigars, and 514,791 pounds of Canadian 
raw-leaf tobacco. 

Total amounts of tobacco and tobacco 
products entered for consumption during 
the first 9 months of 1941, with com- 
parable data for the corresponding 
period of 1940, are as follows: Cut to- 
bacco, 18,894,262 pounds (19,469,550 
pounds in the first 9 months of 1940); 
plug tobacco, 2,257,933 pounds (2,365,- 
116); snuff, 650,078 pounds (636,850); 
cigarettes, 6,263,494,099 pieces (5,563,- 
072,854) ; cigars, 134,086,562 pieces (114,- 
846,528); and Canadian raw-leaf to- 
bacco, 2,383,019 pounds (420,022). 

Excise taxes were paid on 17,007,628 

cigars during September 1941. 
* Ecvapor.—Ecuadoran tobacco has 
never been an important factor in world 
trade, since the types and varieties pro- 
duced have not found favor with smokers 
outside of the country. Ecuador’s re- 
quirements are met almost entirely by 
domestic production, though some leaf 
tobacco is occasionally imported from 
the United States or Cuba. 

The importation, manufacture, and 
sale of all types of tobacco and tobacco 
products are rigidly controlled by the 
Government, through the Direccion Gen- 
eral de Estancos, Ministerio de Hacienda, 
Quito. Local cigarette manufacturers 
are required to buy their tobacco supply 
from the Government Monopoly. Such 
small amounts of Virginia tobacco as are 
imported for blending purposes are said 
to result in a loss to the Tobacco Monop- 
oly, owing to the high price of imported 
tobacco and the fact that the laws of the 
country do not permit the alteration of 
established prices for cigars and cig- 
arettes. 

United States cigarettes are exceed- 
ingly popular among the wealthier Ecua- 
dorans and foreigners, and imports from 
the United States have increased both 
in quality and quantity during the past 
few years. In 1939, 13,490,108 cigarettes 
valued at 645,875 sucres ($43,058) were 
imported from the United States, while 
1940 imports amounted to 13,941,870 cig- 
arettes valued at 562,579 sucres ($37,505). 
Only small quantities of cigars and pipe 
tobacco are imported from the United 
States and other countries. 

No appreciable volume of tobacco and 
tobacco products has been exported in 
recent years, though serious attempts 
have been made to introduce Ecuadoran 
tobacco products in foreign countries. 
In 1933, a United States tobacco expert 
spent 3 years in Ecuador experimenting 
with local types and varieties of tobacco, 
hoping to find a type acceptable to the 
United States market. However, only 
2,500 quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) 
were exported to the United States in that 
period, and, since then, such trade has 
declined to the vanishing point. No 
shipments of tobacco or tobacco products 
to the United States have been made so 
far this year. Exports to other countries 
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have been in the nature of samples, in an 
endeavor to find a market for Ecuadoran 
tobacco products. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Exports of Su- 
matran leaf tobacco during the first half 
of 1941 decreased to 3,019,843 net kilo- 
grams valued at 6,633,714 guilders, from 
10.084,403 kilograms valued at 26,957,822 
guilders in the same period of 1940. De- 
tails are as follows: 





| First half of 1940 | First half of 1941 

















Country of |——__—__—__— ios le 
destination r: | | ow: | 
Kilo | qawna| Kilo | annao. 
grams | Guilde my grams | Guilders 
United States 1, 243. 194! 7, 033, 0125'2, 982, 072.6, 560, 559 
Philippine Is- | 
> Se 2, 846} 17, 165 1,256; 24, 306 
Australia-_.-.-| 38,215 116,877} 12,560| 29, 294 
Netherlands. -..| 8, 279, 816)18, 215, £96)___.. ....|...-.- 
Great Britain - 295, 138) 649, 304). .---- . 
Norway- ----- , * ae Bere 
Swedoen._.._--- A ee | ae ae 
a eee 
Other countries.| + 24, 514) 13, 300) 23,955) 19, 555 
Total... ..|10, 084, 403/26, 957, 82/3, 019, 843/6, 633, 714 
| | 








Exports to the United States from Su- 
matra’s 1940 crop were practically com- 
pleted by the end of June, as in the last 
4 months of 1940 a total of 1,345,592 net 
kilograms (17,251 bales) of that year’s 
crop were shipped. This, added to the 
2,982,072 kilograms (38,257 bales) ex- 
ported up to the end of June 1941, 
equaled 55,508 bales of the 1940 crop 
shipped to the United States. 

Normally, the United States absorbs 
15,000 to 16,000 bales (1,170,000 to 1,248,- 
000 net kilograms) annually. This leaves 
about 40,000 bales of high-quality sand 
leaf, much in demand in the Netherlands 
and other European countries, to be held 
in storage in the United States, where 
climatic conditions are more favorable 
than in Sumatra. Altogether, about 40 
percent of the 1940 crop has been ex- 
ported to the United States, and, with 
the exception of small quantities to Aus- 
tralia, the Philippine Islands, and China, 
the bulk of the remainder will be stored 
in Sumatra. 

Tobacco stocks on hand in Sumatra, 
at the end of June 1941, were approxi- 
mately as follows: 6,000 bales of the 1939 
crop, 81,000 bales of the 1940 crop, and 
90,000 bales of the 1941 crop. 

No definite production plans for 1942 
were looked for until the return from the 
United States some time in October of 
the Director of the Deli Maatschappij, 
who has been representing all tobacco 
producers at the 1941 sales held at the 
Foreign Trade Zone, Staten Island, New 
York. It is expected, however, that acre- 
age will be about the same as in 1941, 
concentrating on a high yield of good 
quality “American” foot leaves—sales 
again to be held in the United States, and 
the best quality of sand leaf (ordinarily 
not consumed in the United States) sent 
there for storage. 

It is reported probable that, at the 
conclusion of the war, tobacco for United 
States consumption will continue to be 
shipped directly to the Foreign Trade 
Zone in New York to be sold at the 
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American “Frascati,” instead of revert. 
ing to Amsterdam and Rotterdam as wag 
the custom for many years. 

Exports of cut tobacco during the first 
half of 1941 declined heavily to 55,954 
net kilograms valued at 45,099 guilders 
from 103,930 kilograms valued at 58,408 
guilders in the corresponding period of 
1940. All of this tobacco was destined 
for the Straits Settlements ports of 
Penang and Singapore. 


* PHILIPPINE IsLANDsS.—The Philippine 
tobacco market continued exceptionally 
quiet during July 1941, with both domes. 
tic and export demand at an unsatisfac. 
tory level. Exports of leaf, scrap, and 
filler tobacco fell to an all-time low— 
shipments during the month being con. 
fined entirely to China and Hong Kong, 
with the total of 32,082 kilograms being 
only a little more than 1 percent of the 
3,131,546 kilograms exported in July 1949. 
Total exports during the first 7 months 
of 1941 show a decline of 173 percent 
compared with the same period of 1940, 
Details follow: 





First 7 First? 
Item months months 


1940 | 1941 


$e 


Leaf tobacco: Kilograms | Kilograms 
United States 10, 692 111, 633 
Spain 4, 942, 325 ; 
Europe 172, 882 ‘ 
French Africa 7 
French East Indies 248, 910 309, 888 
China 195, 706 303, 775 
Hong Kong 16, 342 33, 973 
Other countries 109, 263 | 4, 673 

Total 5, 931, 392 763, 942 


Scraps, fillers, ete.: 
United States 1, 685, 945 1, 255, 153 
China 34, 641 3, 205 
Other countries 12, 494 12, 265 


lotal._. 1, 733, 080 1, 270, 63 


Grand total 7,664,472 | 2, 034, 565 





Cigar shipments were heavy during 

July, continuing the trend noted in June, 
and amounting to 21,307,860 units (21,- 
116,824 to the United States), compared 
with 6,933,661 units in July 1940 (5,328, 
111 to the United States). During the 
first 7 months of 1941, cigar exports 
totaled 97,833,381 units (91,020,650 to the 
United States), in comparison with 108, 
763,274 units (95,551,735 to the United 
States) in the same period of 1940. 
* SwepDEN.—The Swedish Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly, from October 1, 1941, will manu- 
facture cigarettes with mouthpieces, ex- 
clusively, thereby reducing the tobacco 
content of each cigarette by one-third, 
estimated to effect a saving in raw tobacco 
of about 800 metric tons a year. This 
step was taken because of the enormous 
decline in available stocks of Virginia 
tobacco caused by greatly increased 
Swedish consumption of American-type 
cigarettes. 

The Monopoly has now found it neces- 
sary, owing to the existing shortage of 
certain kinds of raw tobacco (apparently 
United States), to reduce its manufae- 
ture of pipe tobacco from 40 or 50 differ- 
ent brands to only 2 brands, to be re- 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Problems, Oddaties, Significant ‘Slants’ 


—And for Crypts 


A 10-year agreement has been reached 
petween the Swedish stone industry and 
German buyers, whereby building stone 
will be delivered to Germany to a value 
of 2,000,000 marks. The agreement, of 
course, depends on the granting of cur- 
rency. Purchases are to be spread over 
the entire Swedish stone industry. Col- 
ored stones “for memorial and similar 
puildings” have been ordered by Ger- 
many. 


Isolation Carried to Its 
Logical Conclusion 


In its attempt to favor domestic indus- 
tries, the Government of Spain contin- 
ues to reject applications for the import 
of serums and vaccines. The shortage of 
these is so great that the medical fra- 
ternity expresses grave fears that recur- 
rences of such diseases as pneumonia, 
diphtheria, and typhoid will take a heavy 
toll, by reason of the serious lack of 
these medicinal products. There is also 
a very serious shortage of opiates and 
quinine and of serums for the treatment 
of livestock. 


New Plane Propellers 
For Britain 


The De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
of Great Britain, has obtained Air Min- 
istry permission to announce the exist- 
ence of two airplane-propeller develop- 
ments that have been proceeding for 
some time, says the British press. One 
is the De Havilland all-metal four- 
bladed propeller, and the other is the 
counter-rotating propeller. Both have 
full constant-speeding and feathering 
action. 

Both developments have arisen out of 
the phenomenal advance in the super- 
charging of big engines, increasing their 
operating altitude to such a degree that 
three blades cannot provide enough blade 
area to work effectively in the rarer at- 
mosphere, except if the propeller be made 
so large that it cannot be accommodated 
without unduly tall undercarriage legs. 


Women’s Garb Controlled 
By Thailand 


The Thai Council of Ministers has just 
approved rules regarding the modes of 
women’s dresses, dividing them into three 
main classes: Court dress, dress for other 
Official functions outside the Court, and 
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ordinary dress. The correct attire for 
each of these classes is designated. 
Thai-styled garments are _ indicated 
throughout with the exception of evening 
dress. Excluding Court dress, hats and 
gloves are included in all other ensem- 
bles, although the wearing of gloves 
(which must be imported and are ex- 
pensive) is not compulsory. The ruling 
also applies specifically to types of hats 
and handbags that may be used for dif- 
ferent periods of the day. 


Malta Government Now in 
Goat’s-Milk Business 


An unusual dairy undertaking is car- 
ried on at Malta, where a scheme has 
been developed for governmental pas- 
teurization and sale of goat’s milk. The 
number of goats on the island is esti- 
mated at 40,000. The Marketing De- 
partment of the government established 
a plant and bought, processed, and dis- 
tributed daily the produce of about 8,000 
goats — approximately 2,000 gallons. 
During the first year’s operations the 
average daily yield per goat fluctuated 
from 1.5 to 2.4 pints, with highest yields 
in the summer. The goats were milked 
once a day under official supervision at 
milking depots, where the milk was 
cooled and filled into churns. At the 
main plant the milk was pasteurized at 
150° F. for 30 minutes and poured into 
containers ranging from 8-gallon churns 
to cartons containing 4% pint for distri- 
bution. The average fat content of the 
pasteurized milk varied from 3.4 percent 
in July and August to 4.4 percent in De- 
cember—and the solids (not fat) from 
8.7 percent in August to 9.3 in January. 


Japanese Motor Production Cut 


Toyota and Nissan, the only two im- 
portant motor-vehicle manufacturers in 
Japan, have had to cut their daily pro- 
cuction by about one-third compared 
with the average fcr 1940—as a result 
mainly of shortage of materials, particu- 
larly iron and steel. Despite the reduc- 
tion in output, the authorities have given 
permission to Toyota for expansion of its 
plants at Koromo, Kariya, and Nagoya 
at a cost of approximately 1,000,000° yen. 

It is believed that the output of pas- 
senger cars so far this year has been re- 
stricted to special vehicles for the Army, 
and possibly a few units for export. 

Because of the lack of success experi- 
enced by various firms in the produc- 
tion of Diesel vehicles, the authorities 
decided in January 1941 that one manu- 
facturer should be designated as a “Na- 
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tional Policy Company” for this type of 
vehicle. In the manufacture of gasoline- 
driven automobiles, the Nissan and To- 
yota concerns received similar designa- 
tions some time ago. It was decided in 
March that the Tokyo Jidosha Kogyo 
K. K. should be selected as the sole 
manufacturer of Diesels, and that the 
trucks to be turned out should consist 
of 5,000-cubic-centimeter and 8,000- 
cubic-centimeter types. After being des- 
ignated on April 9, the Tokyo Jidosha 
agreed to change its name to the Diesel 
Jidosha Kogyo K. K. (Diesel Automobile 
Industry Co.) and to increase its cap- 
italization from 70,000,000 yen to 77,500,- 
000 yen. 


Pens Still Potent in 
Age of Panzers 


Exports of office supplies from the 
United States during the first 7 months 
of 1941, with a valuation of $3,940,345, 
were 5 percent larger than in the same 
period of 1940. An increase of 20 per- 
cent in shipments of fountain and stylo- 
graphic pens brought the total to $1,146,- 
482, of which the item “pens of plastic 
materials” accounted for $1,011,462, a 
gain of 21 percent over the 1940 figure. 

Mechanical-pencil exports amounting 
to $209,634 were up 21 percent, and, of 
this figure, pencils of plastic materials 
were valued at $179,141, a gain of 35 per- 
cent. Shipments of metallic pen points 
(except gold), valued at $103,587, were 
36 percent more than in the 7-month 
period of last year. 

Foreign sales of carbon paper and type- 
writer ribbons, amounting to $282,495 and 
$187,409, were down 17 and 18 percent, 
respectively. 


Britain and Germany Compete 
for Spanish Oranges 


Estimates place Spain’s probable 1941- 
42 orange crop at 450,000 to 500,000 metric 
tons, or approximately 30 percent less 
than the crop of the preceding year. 
Both Germany and Great Britain have 
been endeavoring to obtain the major 
part of this crop, Germany having dis- 
cussed the purchase of 250,000 metric 
tons—but the Spanish Government, be- 
lieving that home consumption of oranges 
should be increased, in substitution for 
other foodstuffs, is not favorable to the 
exportation of such a large proportion of 
production. Great Britain has acquired 
most of the crop of bitter oranges and : 
substantial part of the exportable sur- 
plus of the lemon crop. 
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Other Exchange Rates 




















NotTe.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
New York Rates REportep BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp 
| Annual average Monthly average 
| rate | rate R 
Country Unit quoted | ———_-___-—_——— — peng 3 
| Septem- | October | 
| 1939 1940 | ber 1941 | 1941 
: | Pound (free) __-_- *$3.5338 | $3.0516 $3. 2133 $3. 2137 $3. 2146 
Australia....-.................. {Pound (official) .-- | 3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3.2280] 3.2280 
Dollar (free)__...._._-- . 9602 | 8514 | . 8913 | . 8878 R835 
Canada..--.-----....-.--------- {potter (official)... _- . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
“SS  — eee . 2745 . 2296 . 2510 . 2509 2509 
ct ninetnnsdncnsceb née "Se *.3328| .3016| .3014 . 3015 3015 
New Zealand... Site 3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2260 3. 2263 3. 227 
Straits Settlements_....-__-___- Dollar_.._.-- *. 5174 . 4698 . 4716 4716 | 4716 
Union of South Africa... .._._-- Pound *4. 4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
T : Pound (free). ___-- 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0327 4.0329 4. 0344 
United Kingdom. .-__---.---.--- hee (official) - . 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 


] 
| 4.0350 
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{New York rates not currently available] 











| Equivalent} 


| in United 

















Annual average rate ! 





Country Official rate | States dol- 
| "= ee 1938 1939 
| 
Belen Cot ea case | 4 Afghanis=1 rupee ett) A) 2 ee |) ee See 
aon ESSE 44.25 Congolese francs= as 00 [es 
i. SA eee 1 belga=RM 0.4000-- 2. 1600 $0. 1689 ~ $0. 1685 
we aor  ) Se | 1lev=RM 0.0305_._.._._._-- 20122 *.0124 3*.0121 
China (Shanghai) ie ee 1 yuan=$0.0531_..__- 4, 0531 *, 2136 * 1188 
China—Manchuria____-..-.-- 11M. yuan=1 yen_._.__. . 2344 2845 . 2596 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bohemia-Moravia___.---- | 1 koruna=RM 0.10 2.0400 | * 0347 5 * 0343 
es cot ce ncicecicdl 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860 1.0344 *. 0347 5 *. 0343 
a: Se 5.18 kroner=$1.00_____...___- . 1931 . 2183 . 2035 
TN le ical cta! £E0.24072=$1.00._....._..--- 4. 1542 5.0130 6 4. 5463 
Bc MRE 49.35 markkaa=$1.00._____- . 0203 . 0216 *.0199 
France: 
Occupied area_.........-.- | 1 franc=RM 0.0500___...________- 2.0200 - 0288 | . 0251 
Unoccupied area - --| 43.90 francs =$1.00_- . 0228 | . 0288 _- 0251 
French Indochina.---...-....| | 1 piaster=$0.2269__ . 2269 | 7, 2880 | 7, 2510 
RS ES: CS . 4000 *. 4006 | *. 4002 
5 Se | 1 drachma=RM 0.0167_____- i 2, 0067 0090 | . 0082 
CO EE ee Se eeLO. «neo onnccue- ; nna . 1949 1973 | . 1924 
Sr = | Sats . 1537 Tees CRE 
LT a. 17.1133 rials=$1.00______._- . 0585 ne 
0 ee OSS LE SS EEE 4.0350 6 4. 8894 6 4. 4354 
Re 4 . 0526 . 0526 . 0520 
ERS ERC: 1 yen =$0.2344._...._....__- . 2344 2845 . 2506 
_ “aes | 1.8838 guilders=$1.00__ . 5308 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies___.....__- | 1.8925 guilders=$1.00 . 5284 | 8 5501 8, 5334 
Newfoundland.__...........- $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00_- . 9091 | . 9942 . 9602 
erway a cae eee... .................... . 2286 | . 2457 . 2327 
Pales oo RR 4.0350 | ¢ 4.8894 6 4. 4354 
Poland (General Governor- | 1 zloty=RM 0.5000__...........--- 2, 2000 | . 1886 3, 1884 
ported Siciedinpriissshtomepaptndighersnsnsbiois 100 escudos=£1 sterling *___. 10. 0404 0443 . 0404 
a 191.30 lei=$1.00_.......-- . 0052 | *. 0073 i *, 0071 
EES: 10.95 pesetas =$1.00_.......- tl . 0913 | *. 0560 *. 0999 
ioc Acie oabnedipinrcue 4.175 kronor=$1.00___.__.__- --| . 2395 | 2399 . 2380 
EE aes . 2320 | . 2253 . 2268 
re ere | 556 5760 ’ 5020 
Thailand (Siam) --_-.......--- 11 bahts=£1 as ee . 3655 4445 . 4032 
| ee £T1=90.75 2 ASAE . 7500 8011 . 8024 
TINE 5.30 rublee=$i.00 0 ae . 1887 Poe, Sn ae 
Yugoslavia 
ae: no vicbubaceeen 2.0200 | *, 0231 1 *. 0227 
RSE ae 2.0200 | *. 0231 il *, 0227 
| 
* Nominal 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

* Average for first 8 months only. 

4 Rate set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 

§ Average for first 3 months only. 

¢ Based on average for — sterling. 


1 Based on average for 


ch franc. 


s a for Netherlands guilder. 


* Official rate in London. 


1® Based on official rate for pound sterling. 


11 Average for January-August and November-December. 
12 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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The International Role of Science 
in Time of War and Peace 


(Continued from p. 3) 


Role of Inventive Genius 


And there is still another resource 
upon which the United States can draw 
for its own defense and for that of Latin 
America. I refer to the inventive genius 
of our people here in the United States, 
Two of the most important of the mech. 
anisms of the present war are the air. 
plane and the submarine. Both are the 
creations of citizens of the United 
States. To Latin Americans also the ad. 
vance of science and industry is in. 
debted. Not a few of them have served 
humanity by their inventions and discoy- 
eries. Notable among them is Santos 
Dumont, Angel Comacho, Mauricio Re- 
dollar, and Francisco Azevedo; there are 
others well remembered. The cultura] 
relations now being fostered by the 
United States and the Latin American 
nations will unquestionably hasten the 
accomplishments of science and inven- 
tions in both continents and add these 
to our common arsenal for war and later 
for the uses of peace. The need for new 
and even more effective weapons will be 
a spur to their production. That 
genius has already been set to the task 
of outmatching the ingenuity of prospec- 
tive aggressors. 


I shall now outline the preparations 
that, for more than a year, have been in 
progress in the United States to assure 
that the inventive faculty of our people 
shall be marshaled for our national 
safety. It is a story not only full of in- 
terest, but of significance to us, to Latin 
Americans, and—let us hope—to the dis- 
turbers of international peace and de- 
spoilers of human rights and liberties. 
Let us trust that these proofs of our pre- 
paredness will persuade the dictators to 
think of peace or, at the least, to abandon 
any plans they have for extending their 
wars to America. 


The deadly strife in Europe and Asia 
teaches us once again that we can 
learn—must learn—not only from our 
friends but also, and perhaps more, from 
our enemies. Chief among the lessons of 
the present struggle of might against 
right is the necessity for inventions that 
shall serve democracy better than those 
now aiding tyranny. Perhaps no other 
living man has recognized more clearly 
and completely the power of inventions 
than Adolf Hitler. 

In his attempt to enslave Europe, and 
to regiment the whole world, he has Tfe- 
lied more upon science and inventive 
genius than upon diplomatic policy or 
military strategy. He has made that fact 
impressively evident in his victory over 
France and by his triumph in Yugoslavia 
and Greece. In one of his latest procla- 
mations he predicted that his Germans 
will be better armed in 1942 than they 
are now. I trust that, in the light of the 
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t, we shall not dismiss these state- 
ments of Hitler’s as empty boasts. 


U.S. Wartime Patent Policy 


Faced as this Nation now is by the 
threat of attack, what realistic policies is 
our Government adopting to assure our 
protection against assault or to defeat our 
assailants? First of all, it is vitally im- 
portant that we shall prevent our dis- 
coveries and inventions from reaching the 
enemy. 

To that end, Congress enacted two 
laws authorizing the Commissioner of 
Patents to withhold the grant of patents 
if, in his opinion, the publication or dis- 
closure of the inventions they cover would 
be detrimental to the public safety or 
defense. In a word, this legislation has 
for its purpose to clothe in complete 
secrecy any discovery or invention that, 
if revealed, would arm the enemy with 
weapons of American creation. 

To effectuate this act, I have created 
the Patent Office Defense Board, whose 
duties and functions are to scrutinize all 
pending applications and to determine 
which of them disclose inventions useful 
for our protection and requiring conceal- 
ment from our enemies. In the perform- 
ance of this work the Patent Office Board 
cooperates with representatives of the 
War and Navy Departments. 

By this procedure we safeguard from 
the enemy’s knowledge and appropriation 
not only inventions of military character 
but also such as have industrial import- 
ance—especially strategic materials. For 
mechanisms and processes needful for 
the expeditious production of armament 
are no less valuable than weapons for our 
Army and our Navy. 

The National Inventors Council was 
organized by the Secretary of Commerce 
several months ago. In its membership 
are scientists, inventors, and industrial 
experts of the highest rank. Dr. Charles 
F, Kettering, president of General Motors 
Research Corporation, is chairman of the 
Council. Its supporting staff includes 
competent engineers and the necessary 
clerical help. 

The Council’s function is to receive and 
evaluate inventions and suggestions sub- 
mitted by civilians. Thus far more than 
35,000 suggestions have been received and 
considered by the Council. They are 
coming at the rate of 109 a day. Natur- 
ally many of these ideas are fantastic 
and futile, but it is equally true that a 
large number are potentially and actual- 
ly meritorious. 

We of the Council did not anticipate a 
large proportion of practical, effective in- 
ventions from these civilian sources, be- 
cause the general inventor is unfamiliar 
with the warlike mechanisms now avail- 
able or still to be supplied to the Army 
and the Navy. And there has been thus 
far no ready means of acquainting these 
inventors with such needs without in- 
curring the danger of divulging the facts 
to nations likely to be hostile to the 
United States. These civilian inventors 
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NoTE.—Averages are actual selling “¥. wed sight drafts on New York, in units of neden currence ay bet dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and 


Cuba—United States dollars to the 


peso. The of the Dominican a 


Peso 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 






































Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Aug. Sept. 
| 1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina... Paper peso.....- 3S ne 3. 70 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | Oct. 30 
EPS c wnishaceneonhs 14,32 4.23 4. 23 4.23 > = Do. 
| EE fore ee Ses as See { fos |}Oct. 27 
Free market.........-.--. 4.33 4.37 4. 20 4,23 4.21 | Oct. 30 
Bevin... + Boliviano. _....- | EET 32. 34 39. 09 46. 46 46. 46 46. 46 Nov. 5 
COMES cap ba eden eeawke 245. 46 56. 71 50. 50 50. 00 50. 00 — 
o 
October 
Brasil. .......-. es 2) SR ee ae ee 16. 829 | * 16.500 | 4 16.500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Nov. 1 
| Free market.........._- ‘19.706 | 19.789 | 19.690 | 19.690] 19.650| Do. 
| Special free market__--- 121.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.600 Do. 
te EATERS 20. 826 21. 421 20. 140 20. 370 20. 466 Do. 
ee ee re ||| 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Oct. 8 
Export draft _........--. 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
pe ae 32. 47 ree See 33. 40 Do. 
cee 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
} Gold exchange......... | 29.86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31. 15 Do. 
| Dituieet Gelee.s........ | coco $31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| Agricultural dollar......| .......} -.-.-..- 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia___._-- do ..| COMBIGENES ca.4-c05.... 1.75 1.75 1, 755 1, 755 1.755 | Oct. 4 
| Bank of Republic. ---_. 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund_---- a (*) (® (® (8) 
| Ce etl eliceewncew 1.78 1. 93 1. 84 1.80 1. 80 Oct. 4 
Costa Rica._..- Colen::.....:.. Uncontrolled ORE | 5.67 5.70 5.85 5.77 5.80 | Nov. 4 
——— elena dowesea'a | §.62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
or ?, -__ oe. | ce Sete . 90 . 99 1.00 1.00 | Nov. 8 
Ecuador.......- Re REA Conta Bank (Official) | _.__- | 716.42 15.00 15.00 15.00 | Nov. 1 
Honduras. ._..- ae icons ois’ GEEienniokinnedatess 2. | 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 Do. 
Mexico. ........ a De eaten haaaiedan a 5.18 5. 40 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 Oct. 31 
Nicaragua. .__.. | Ceetobe” sea Cac thhchatiadeone 5.00 | 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | Nov. 1 
aes | 5.35 | 6.36 | 6.06 | 5.88 5. 65 Do. 
Paraguay......- Paper peso----- CES tire cecawengies bt cen |" 70.00 | 333.00 | 333.60 | 330.00 | Oct. 31 
ae Bhs centncens<- Bias chcerecc dd eeckgu 5.33 | 617 | 6.50 6. 50 6.50 | Oct. 11 
Salvador... .- oe aS Bee ee | 2& | 26 .1.,38 25 | 25 | Nov. 1 
Uruguay -...... re Be Shea . 3626, .3755) .4376 . 4376, 9.4592) Do. 
Controlled ae . 4995) . 5267) . 5266 3 5266) . 5266 Do. 
Venezuela... -.- Bolivar.......-..| Controlled ..........- 3.19 | 3.19 | 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 | Oct. 31 
EE RRL VPS Bae eae | 3.69 3.66 | 3.85 Do. 
| ' | 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 7 June- Dec. 


? July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30 

‘ For commitments of the Government only. 

§ July 13-Dee. 31. 

* For Class 2 merchandise.......... 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise. -- ------ 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise... .......1.95 (July-Dec.) 
These rates prevail at present. 


§ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

*In addition there is “compensated exchange,”’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

Note.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27 





are therefore working in the dark. 
Nevertheless, as I have said, a goodly 
number of inventions of definite value to 
the Nation’s defense have been furnished 
to the Government through the Council. 

Further research and development are 
necessary, both on immediate and long- 
range projects. The President a year 
ago established the National Defense Re- 
search Committee to correlate and assist 
scientific investigation concerned with 
mechanisms and devices of warfare; to 
aid and supplement experimentation and 
research conducted by the War and Navy 
Departments, and to prosecute research 
for the creation and improvement of in- 
strumentalities, methods, and materials 
for defensive uses. 

In addition to the several agencies 
charged with the task of discovering and 
developing new and superior methods 
and mechanisms, the Army and the Navy 
are of course continuing their activities to 
the same end. It is to assist in coordi- 


nating these several undertakings that I 
have been included in the membership of 
the National Inventors Council and the 
National Defense Research Committee. 

Two facts are evidenced and empha- 
sized by these provisions for our security 
and for our success if the United States 
or any other country in the western hem- 
isphere is attacked. They are proof that 
those responsible for our preparedness to 
wage and win a war realize the indispen- 
sable character of inventions and that the 
requirements of our defense and of our 
enemy’s defeat are being met. 

Now, more than ever before, must 
America be the source of triumphant 
science and invention. Both the neces- 
sity and the incentive are greater now 
than in the past. Democracy and the 
most fundamental human liberties are 
at stake. The tyrants have enslaved 


science, so far as they have been able, as 
one means of subjugating the world tc 
their doctrines and dominion. They can 


—n 
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be met and vanquished only by superior 
science and inventive genius. America 
is the home of both. 


This dedication of science to the work 
of destructiveness is obviously not the 
end or the justification intended. The 
triumph thus achieved for democracy 
and sound civilization will ultimately 
rescue science itself from evil domination 
and leave it free to confer new and 
greater benefits upon humanity. Most 
telling of all, this reinforcement of men 
and materials by science will insure all 
of the Americas against the terrible fate 
which has overtaken other democracies. 

The science that is now fighting for 
despotism is like the soldier, the seaman, 
and the flyer drafted by the d‘ctators— 
an unwilling instrument in their hands 
and one longing for nobler service. It 
would welcome the defeat of its cruel 
masters and its release for ministrations 
in behalf of a more peaceful and pro- 
gressive world. 

I trust that I may be pardoned for a 
sense of pride in my association with our 
patent system, which has for so long 
prompted and promoted the discoveries 
and inventions that have brought us 
prosperity in the past and that are so 
confidently expected to afford us protec- 
tion and ultimate victory in the war that 
now menaces us. That system of en- 
couraging, safeguarding, and rewarding 
inventors is vindicated by history already 
written and will, I predict, be justified 
again in the next crisis. It will produce 
new ways of winning, whether in the arts 
of peace or in the strife of war. 





Sweden’s Rationing of Edible 
Fats 


Sweden’s Government Food Commis- 
sion has decided that all restaurants, 
when serving butter or other edible fats, 
must require so-called restaurant cou- 
pons for butter from their guests, as a 
precautionary measure in view of the un- 
satisfactory feed situation in Sweden 
which may affect butter production. 
Each of these coupons is good for 5 grams 
of butter or other edible fats. The cou- 
pons, issued by the Government Food 
Commission in sheets of twenty-five 5- 
gram coupons, are obtainable from res- 
taurants in exchange for the correspond- 
ing regular rationing coupons for edible 
fats. 


During the rationing period for ed’ble 
fats in Sweden from September 10 to Oc- 
tober 8, 1941, the total ration of such fats 
amounted to 1,000 grams per person, cor- 
responding to a weekly ration of 241.5 
grams instead of the usual 250 grams. 
During the preceding butter-rationing 
period, from August 18 to September 9, 
the weekly ration was estimated at 266 
grams per person. Each heavy-manual 
laborer receives a supplementary ration 
of 500 grams of edible fat. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, November 25, 1941: 


No. 202—Amendment of General Licenses 
for Greenland and Iceland 


General License Nos. G62 (Ice- 
land) and G-61 (Greenland) have been 
amended to authorize the exportation of 
all articles and materials subject to ex- 
port control, except the following and 
their respective forms, conversions, and 
derivatives as set forth in the Export 
Control Schedules: 


1. Articles and materials designated in the 
President’s Proclamation No. 2465, dated 
March 4, 1941—-Technical Data, models, 
designs, etc. 

2. Graphite. 

3. Radium. 

4. Uranium. 

5. Silk. 

6. Atropine. 

7. Belladonna 

8. Caffein. 

9. Theobromine. 

10. Hyoscyamus (henbane) 

11. Digitalis seeds. 

12. Cork. 

13. Sitka spruce 

14. Hempseed. 


No. 203—Amendment of Unlimited Li- 
cense to Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion 
The Economic Defense Board, Office of 

Export Control, has advised Collectors of 
Customs that under unlimited license 
issue to the Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., the restriction to the west coast 
of shipments of petroleum products has 
been removed and that the petroleum 
products permitted under such unlimited 
license may now be shipped from all ports 
of exit of the United States. 

[This change should be noted under “No. 2, 
Unlimited Licenses,” on page 63, Comprehen- 
sive Export Control Schedule No. 4.] 

No. 204—Unlimited Licenses Substituted 

for Certain General Licenses Previ- 
ously in Effect 


Effective midnight, December 8, 1941, 
the Office of Export Control has canceled 
the general licenses available for the ex- 
portation of certain oils and fats, certain 
rubber products, petrclatum, quinine, 
p’gments, and electrical machinery and 
apparatus to countries of the British 
Empire (other than Canada, Newfound- 
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land, and Great Britain and Northen 
Ireland) and to Egypt. 

At the same time, these products have 
been added to the list (see p. 64 of Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule No, 
4) of products to be shipped by the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission under un- 
limited license to the countries of the 
British Empire not excepted above and 
to Egypt. General licences for these 
products will continue to apply to ex. 
ports to Canada, Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, Ice- 
land, Greenland, the Philippine Islands, 
the Netherland West Indies, and to the 
American Republics. But for the other 
British Empire countries, either an un- 
limited license or an individual license 
must be presented with the goods for 
export. 

Effective immediately, the unlimited 
license coverage affected by these orders 
also includes certain forms of paper. 

Commodities and countries of destina- 
tion concerned with these changes in 
control are shown in detail in Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 1. 

{Copies of Current Controls Bulletin No. 1 
are available at the branch offices of the 
Office of Export Control in New York, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and New Orleans, 


and also at Department of Commerce field 
offices. | 


No. 205—Revocation of Licenses To Erz- 
port Petroleum Products to Spain 
and Spanish Colonies, and of All 
Licenses for French Morocco, Al- 
geria, and Tunisia 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that all licenses 
au‘horizing the exportation of petroleum 
products of any kind whatever to Spain 
and its possessions, including Spanish 
Morocco, Tangier, Canary Islands, Span- 
ish Guinea, Rio Muni, and Fernando Po, 
have been revoked. In addition, all li- 
censes authorizing any exports whatever 
to French Morocco, A'geria, or Tunisia, 
in North Africa, have been revoked. 

These revocations are effective imme- 
diately, even though the cargo may al- 
ready have been laden aboard vessel or 
vehic’e, and inc’ude general licenses 
wh‘ch have been issued au‘hor’zing the 
exportation of artic'es and materials 
listed in Export Ccntroi Schedule No. 19. 





The Japanese Government began, on 
October 1, a national inventory of 97 
strategic materials, including asbestos, 
pig iron, alloys, steel, ores, metal con- 
tainers, scrap iron, and all metal manu- 
factured articles. 


Hong Kong’s shipyards are construct- 
ing 17 “standard” freighters of 10,000 
tons each for the British Admiralty. This 
is peak capacity for the Colony’s present 
facilities. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LIST OF PRODUCTS ON 
WHICH THE UNITED STATES WILL CON- 
SIDER GRANTING CONCESSIONS TO ICELAND 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 
as extended by Public Resolution 61, ap- 
proved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
order 6750, of June 27, 1934, public no- 
tice of intention to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the Government of Ice- 
land was issued on November 17, 1941. 
In connection with that notice, there 
was published a list of products on which 
the United States will consider the grant- 
ing of concessions to Iceland, and it was 
announced that concessions on products 
not included in the list would not be 
considered unless supplementary an- 
nouncement were made. 

I hereby announce that the product 
described in the attached supplement has 
been added to the list issued on November 
17, 1941. 

CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 19, 1941. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


In the event that articles which are at 
present regarded as classifiable under 
the paragraph of the United States Tar- 
iff Act of 1930 and the section of the 
Internal Revenue Code specified below 
are excluded therefrom by judicial deci- 
sion or otherwise prior to the conclusion 
of the agreement, the supplement will 
nevertheless be considered as including 
such articles. 

United States Tariff Act of 1930, paragraph 
§2. Description of article, Herring oil. 
Present rate of duty, 5 cents per gallon. 

Internal Revenue Code, section 2491 (a). 


Description of article, Herring oil. Present 
rate of import tax, 3 cents per pound. 


PuBLIC NOTICE BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 
RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LIST OF PRODUCTS ON 
WHICH THE UNITED STATES WILL CON- 
SIDER GRANTING CONCESSIONS TO ICE- 
LAND 


Closing date for submission of briefs. 
December 8, 1941; closing date for ap- 
plication to be heard, December 8, 
1941; public hea-ings open, December 
15, 1941. 


The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, with regard to the 
Supplement to the list of products an- 
nounced by the Secretary of S’ ate on this 
date in connection with the negotiation 
of a trade agreement with the Govern- 


ment of Iceland, shall be submitted to 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion not later than 12 o’clock noon, De- 
cember 8, 1941. Such communications 
should be addressed to “The Chairman, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
Tariff Commission Building, Eighth and 
E Streets NW., Washington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. on December 15, 1941, 
before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information, in the hearing room of the 
Tariff Commission in the Tariff Ccm- 
mission Building, when supplemental 
oral statements will be heard with regard 
to herring oil. 


Six cop’es of written statements, 
either typewritten or printed, shall be 
submitted, of which one copy shall be 
sworn to. Appearance at hearings be- 
fore the Committee may be made only 
by those persons who have filed written 
statements and who have within the 
time prescribed made written application 
for a hearing, and statements made at 
such hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 19th day of 
November 1941. 


E. M. WHITCOMB, 
Acting Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 19, 1941. 





French Communications Budget 
Includes Port Improvements 


Substantial sums for work at ports and 
on inland waterways are provided in the 
budget of the French Ministry of Com- 
munications. The items include: 80,- 
000,000 francs for ordinary maintenance 
and repair of inland waterways; 330,000 
francs for extensions at the port of 
Strasbourg; 74,000,000 francs for main- 
tenance and repair of seaports; 16,500,000 
francs for maintenance and repair of 
lighthouses, buoys, etc.; 9,945,500 francs 
for subsidies to autonomous ports; 164,- 
000,000 francs for clearing and recon- 
ditioning canals and rivers; 65,000,000 
for equipment of waterways; 100,000,000 
for improvements to inland waterways; 
200 000,000 for equipment of seaports; 
90,000 000 for extension and improve- 
ment of seaports; 30,000,000 for exten- 
sions and improvement of fishing ports; 
and 6,000,000 francs for extension and 
improvement of lighthouses, buoys, etc. 


Motion-picture theaters in Japan re- 
port only a slight reduction from normal 
attendance, though all business reports 
indicate extreme dullness in the usual 
trade channels. 
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Export-Import Bank Loan 
to Mexico 


Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, and Eduardo Suarez, 
Secretary of the Treasu.y of Mexi- 
co, On November 19, announced 
that an agreement had _ been 
reached covering the _ establish- 
ment of credits by the Export- 
Import Bank up to but not in ex- 
cess of $30,000,000 to aid Mexico in 
constructing and deve’oping its na- 
tional system of roads and high- 
ways, inc!uding sections of the 
inter-American Highway from 
Mexico City to the border of Gua- 
temala and from Nogales to Gua- 
dalajara. The credit will be made 
available in installments of not ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000 a year over a 
three-year period. Advances un- 
der the credit will be evidenced by 
the direct obligations of Nacional 
Financiera, S. A., unconditionally 
guaranteed as to payment by the 
Government of Mexico. These ob- 
ligations will be additionally se- 
cured by highway bonds payable 
from the proceeds of the Mexican 
Federal tax on consumption of 
gasoline. 

Dr. Suarez and Mr. Jones pointed 
out that the system of national 
highways in Mexico now being de- 
veloped serves not only as a medium 
of travel for the increasing number 
of citizens of the United States who 
visit Mexico on pleasure and busi- 
ness but constitutes a vital link in 
Hemisphere defense. 

Antonio E. de los Monteros, Di- 
rector General of Nacional Finan- 
ciera, S. A., and Warren Lee Pier- 
son, President of Export-Import 
Bank, on November 19 executed a 
contract setting forth the detailed 
terms and conditions of the high- 
way credit. 

Mr. Jones also stated that the 
Export-Import Bank would con- 
sider applications in reasonable 
amounts for financing other pro- 
ductive projects in Mexico in par- 
ticipation with the Mex‘can Gov- 
ernment or Mex'‘can banks. 

[Note.—Nacional Financiera, S. A., 
Mexico City, D. F., is a Government- 
controlled bonk which acts as fiscal 
and paying agent for the Government 


of Mexco in connection with bonds 
issued by Mexico. ] 











Exports of rabbit skins from the 
Madrid (Spain) consular district to the 
United States during September 1941 
totaled 25,163 pounds, valued at $12,009. 





|BUY BONDS TODAY 











Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
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reegn Trade Op portunities 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 











Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence 
No. 
Machinery: 
Dry-cleaning equipment, Stoddard Solvent type. Capacity, 200 three- | Medellin, Colombia 776 
piece men’s suits per 8-hour day. 
Textiles: 
Cotton fabric known as “‘chinchilla,”” knitted and napped, in white, pink, | Montreal, Canada 775 


and blue. Order of 5,000 yards. (Sample available.) 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 





OEM Defense Photo 
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Reference Serv 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


The United States Fats and Oils In. 
dustry, October 1941. (Pt.3-91.) Im. 
ports were the largest in several years 
and exports continued at high levels, 
Prices leveled off to some extent as 
consumption slackened somewhat. 


The United States Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, September—October 1941. (Pt. 
4-43.) Pulp deficiencies have been 
accentuated, initiating salvaging of 
waste paper. Prices are stabilized to 
some extent and new mills are going 
into production. 


The United States Lumber Industry, Oc- 
tober 1941. (Pt. 4-44.) Demand for 
lumber continues at about the same 
pace as in August. Softwoods output 
is in line with new business but hard- 
woods have yet to reach a satisfactory 
balance between production and de- 
mand. Labor conditions have been 
satisfactory. 


The United States Leather Industry— 
October 1941. (Pt. 5-29.) Production 
of shoes, hides and skins, tanning ma- 
terials, gloves, handbags, and other 
leather items is ahead of previous 
months and years. 


The United States Hardware Industry— 
October 1941. (Pt. 7-58.) Résumé of 
the industry with data on how OPM 
rulings are affecting the trade, whole- 
saling, retailing, and exports. 


The United States Rubber Industry, Oc- 
tober 1941. (Pt. 10-37.) Monthly 
imports of rubber are not as large as 
they might be for stockpile and con- 
sumption uses. Recapping and other 
methods of conservation are sug- 
gested as means of building up larger 
stocks. 


The United States Construction Indus- 
try, October 1941. (Business Series 
No. 24.) How the months of Septem- 
ber and October appeared and some 
outlooks for 1942. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of November 
4, 1941, Buenos Aires. Opposition must 
pe filed before December 8, 1941. 





—_ 


Trade-mark Class number and com- 


modity 
OS | No. 14—Entire class. 
Niagara-.. No. 9—Entire class. 
Havana ‘ : No. 21—Entire class. 
Buckingham. . ..| No. 16—Entire class. 
aags....-- ..| No. 16—Entire class. 








Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 








Date of 
Trade-mark | Class number and commodity |publica- 
tion 
1941 
Canoe _-- Class 48—-Cosmetics Oct. 30 
Cascata Class 43—Mineral and seltzer Do. 
water; soft drinks; grape 
juice; tonic water; refresh- 
ments containing seltzer 
| water. 
a Steel pipes Pa le a Do. 
Reko.... Class 1—Ink for removing and | Nov. 1 
cleaning objects from leather. 
Universal | Class 41—Coffee saad Do. 
Kosmos .| Class 8—-Kosmos. . . - ~~ Do. 
Dimesox Class 3—Pharmaceutical pre- Do. 
| parations. 
Electrozon Electricalapparatus for medic- Do. 


inaland surgical purposes. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from date of publication. 








Date of 
Trade-mark Product pu blica- 
tion 
1941 
Icyball Hardware and bazar_... -.| Oct. 31 
Eos Perfumery and toilet Nov. 3 
Caren... Agricultural and industrial | Nov. 5 
machinery. 
Spectrolux Stationery, books, etc ..| Nov. 3 
Tarzan _. Drug-store and chemical prod- | Nov. 4 
ucts. 








News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 30) 


tailed at 1.65 and 1.75 crowns, respec- 
tively, per package of 50 grams. This 
new manufacture was scheduled to begin 
October 1, 1941. 

In view of certain tendencies toward 
“panic purchases” of cirgarettes, the 
Swedish Tobacco Monopoly has started 
to ration the quantities of all tobacco 
products sold to retailers. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade Agreement Ties Indo- 
china’s Economy to Japan 


(Continued from p. 5) 


rency of the other: (1) the equivalent of 
the amount in national currency made 
available to pay its own exporters, and 
(2) the amount in the currency of the 
other country made available to it to pay 
obligations to exporters of that country. 
In this way exporters in Japan and Indo- 
china receive immediate payment in 
their own currencies, and the respective 
governments assume any burden which 
may result from an unequal flow of 
trade. 


Monthly balances in excess of 5,000,000 
piasters, or yen, are to be cleared in free 
currency, or in other currency selected 
by the creditor bank at the rate of ex- 
change specified in the agreement. The 
provisions with respect to rubber requires 
that payment be made in United States 
dollars outside the clearing account. 
Payment for the purchase of rice, how- 
ever, presents an outstanding problem 
to Indochina’s economy because 
throughout 1941 Japan is to make 
monthly yen payments into a special 
account which will not be credited to 
Indochina in a general clearing account 
until the corresponding month in 1942. 
During 1942 and 1943, however, 30 and 
45 percent, respectively, of the rice ex- 
ported to Japan, will be treated as other 
exports and considered in the monthly 
settlement of accounts. 


Only Estimated Trade Data 
Available for Recent Periods 


Detailed official information relative 
to trade between Japan and Indochina 
has not been published since 1939, and 
estimates only are available for 1940 and 
for the first quarter of 1941. Exports 
from Indochina to Japan during the 
first quarter of 1941, totaled, however, 
209,500,000 francs, of which it is esti- 
mated that rice and rubber shipments 
accounted for 105,000,000 and 69,700,- 
000 francs, respectively. Imports from 
Japan amounted to only 13,700,000 
francs, making a balance of trade in 
favor of Indochina of about 195,800,000 
francs. Excluding the value of rice and 
rubber exports, the balance is reduced to 
approximately 21,100,000 francs for the 
quarter, or about 7,000,000 francs 
monthly, or approximately 700,000 pias- 
ters. (One piaster equals 10 French 
francs.) 


Since only balances in excess of 5,000,- 
000 piasters are to be cleared in a free 
currency and the monthly balance of 
trade during the first quarter of the pres- 
ent year was but 14 percent of the value 
required before free currency payments 
are made, it would appear that Indo- 
china will receive little, if any, free cur- 
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rency, other than dollars, from Japan in 
1941, as a result of its rubber exports. 


Conclusion 


Indochina’s trade with Japan in re- 
cent years has been strongly active, and 
the new trade agreement postulates a 
further increase in its exports to that 
country. Provision is also made in the 
agreement for large increases in imports 
from Japan, and to this end Indochina 
has made various concessions such as 
generous import quotas, and reductions, 
or exemptions, from customs tariffs. It 
seems very doubtful, however, whether 
under existing conditions many of the 
commodities or greatly increased quan- 
tities thereof can actually be obtained 
from Japan. : 

A clearing procedure has been estab- 
lished for the settlement of commercial 
payments between the two countries. 
The system, however, does not apply to 
rubber for which Japan agrees to pay in 
United States dollars, and, during the 
present year, Indochina undertakes to 
finance all its rice exports to Japan so 
that payment therefor will not enter into 
the calculation of clearing balances until 
1942. Insofar as other commercial pay- 
ments are concerned, the sum in the 
clearing accounts is to be balanced 
monthly and the balance in excess of a 
specified sum in favor of either country 
cleared in a free currency. If trade dur- 
ing 1941 develops in accordance with the 
estimates upon which the agreement ap- 
pears to have been based, it seems prob- 
able that there will be few large sums to 
clear, even in favor of Indochina. 





New Merchant Fleet 
For Norway? 


Norway will reportedly assume the task 
of creating a new merchant fleet. Pre- 
viously only one-fifth of the annual new 
building of the Norwegian fleet was 
undertaken at the Norwegian shipyards. 
Recent calculations indicate that the 
Norwegian commercial fleet now requires 
230,000 tons of replacement ships an- 
nually, at an estimated cost of approxi- 
mately 120,000,000 crowns. The amount 
required for building this large tonnage 
can, however, not be procured, unless the 
Norwegian State assists in financing the 
program. A new Norwegian shipping 
credit institute will therefore be estab- 
lished. Whaling ships and fishing 
smacks are also included in the new ton- 
nage. The welding method will be used 
to a large extent, and the building ma- 
terial will consist of light metal—easily 
procured, as aluminum is manufactured 
in Norway. 





Brazil’s imports of steam locomotives 
from Germany were valued at 9,714,997 
milreis ($588,785) in 1940, against 13,- 
982,717 milreis ($847,435) in 1939. 
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FOODSTUFFS 


Concise Reviews of important developments in 
the foodstuffs industry are available 
through the Industrial Reference Service. 
Included are regular monthly reports cov- 
ering the canning, alcoholic beverage, and 
fats and oil trade that have been widely 
accepted. Additional monthly reports 
covering other important sections of the 
foodstuffs industry will be issued as rap- 
idly as facilities permit. 


Part 3: FOODSTUFF S, Industrial Reference Service, 


on an annual basis, may be had at a cost of $1. Your 
remittance should be to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, eC. 
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Sharp Changes Mark Nether. 


lands Indies Policies in 1940 
(Continued from p. 7) 


Indies, and three manufacturers, two 
having plants in the Netherlands and the 
other in Java. Formerly, practically gj 
of the finished cinchona derivatives, as 
well as the bark exported from the 
Netherlands and its colonial possessions, 
reached world markets by way of Am- 
sterdam. Since invasion of the Nether. 
lands, however, cinchona and its deriva- 
tives have been going forward to world 
markets direct from the Netherlands 
Indies. 

Until recently the export quota was 50 
percent of standard production, but in 
1940 it was increased to 72 percent in 
order to supply the needs of warring 
countries and to provide stock piles for 
other governments. 

Total exports of cinchona bark and 
quinine from the Netherlands Indies 
during 1940 amounted to 8,586 metric 
tons, compared with 7,176 tons in 1939. 
The United States took 2,689 tons as 
against 83 tons in 1939. Shipments to 
Japan increased from 474 metric tons in 
1939 to 549 tons in 1940 


Mining Generally Active 


The principal tin-producing areas in 
the Netherlands Indies are the islands 
of Banka, Billiton, and S'‘ngkep. In- 
creased demand for tin in the United 
States, coupled with the action taken by 
the International Tin Committee in 
raising production quotas to 130 percent 
of “standard production” for the year 
ended June 30, 1941, has resulted in stim- 
ulating Netherlands Indies producers to 
increase and maintain their cu‘put cor- 
respondingly. With sh‘pments to the 
Arnhem smelter in the Netherlands sus- 
pended, an increasing amcunt of ore has 
been smelted in Penang and Singapore, 
Ssraits Settlements, and on the island of 
Banka itself. 

Exports of tin from the Netherlands 
Indies during 1940 amounted to 22,388 
metric tons as against 14165 tons in 
1939. Sh‘pments to the United States 
totaled 14 240 metric tons, compared with 
5,318 tons in the preceding year. Japan 
also increased its purchases from 1120 
metric tons in 1939 to 4,838 tons in 1940— 
the largest amount ever exported to that 
country. 

Exports of bauxite decreased from 
246150 metric tons in 1939 to 237,554 
tons in 1940. Japan, the largest pur- 
chaser of Netherlands Ind’‘es bauxite, in- 
creased its purchases from 196,948 metric 
tons in 1939 to 216,549 tons in 1940. 
Shipments of bauxite to the United States 
in 1940 aggregated 20,105 metric tons 
as against only 100 tons in 1939. 

Exploitation during 1940 of nickel-ore 
deposits in the island of Celebes was said 
to have yielded satisfactory results, and 
a special committee was formed to in- 
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yestigate reports concerning iron-ore de- 
posits in Borneo. 


Exports Show Substantial 
Gain—lmport Trade Less 


The year’s total export trade, valued 
at 873,469,000 guilders, increased 18 per- 
cent in value compared with 1939. This 
Jarge increase is attributable to the heavy 
shipments of products essential to war 
industries, such as rubber, tin, petroleum, 
and quinine. Exports of various agri- 
cultural products, especially sugar, copra, 
tapioca, and coffee, decreased, owing in 
part to lack of shipping facilities. The 
following table shows the principal ex- 
ports from the Netherlands Indies in 
1940, compared with the previous year: 


Leading Exports From Netherlands 








Indies 
{In thousands of guilders] 
Item 1939 1940 

Rubber 194, 801 328, 254 
Petroleum and petroleum | 

products | 155, 349 169, 557 
Tin and tin ore | 59, 290 72, 218 
Sugar 76, 501 52, 041 
Tea 57, 072 50, 925 
Tobacco 26, 821 37, ORY 
Quinine 4,126 | 18, 607 
Tapioca 9, 901 | 13, 247 
Copra 25, 356 | 12, 587 
Palm oil 15, 773 9, 561 
Cinchona bark 7, 140 8, 454 
Coffee : 11, 844 7, 804 





A close watch of import stock was 
instituted by the Government, and meas- 
ures were taken to prevent hoarding and 
price inflation. Efforts were constantly 
being made to find new sources of sup- 
ply, and the import restriction policy 
was mod fied so that quotas allotted 
countries not in position to furnish the 
merchand’se could be transferred to 
those able to do so. At the close of 1940, 
the position of the country’s import 
stocks on the whole was satisfactory. 

Owing to the loss of important Euro- 
pean sources of supply, total imports 
from all countries in 1940 did not reach 
the previous year’s level. Imports were 
valued at 444 261,000 guilders compared 
with 469,597,000 in 1939, a decrease of 
5 percent. Of the principal imports in 
1940, textiles represented 27 percent of 
the total, metals 16 percent, foodstuffs 
15 percent, chemicals 12 percent, and 
machinery, tools, etc., 9 percent. 


United States Becomes Leading 
Source of Supply 


The shifts in foreign trade of the 
Netherlands Indies, caused by the out- 
break of the war in 1939 and accentuated 
with the invasion of the Netherlands in 
May 1940, resulted in the net loss of many 
normal outlets and sources of supply. 
The United States became in 1940 not 
Only the leading source of Netherlands 
Indies imports, but also the country’s 
chief export market. Imports from the 
United States in 1940 amounted to 102,- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


783,000 guilders, compared with 63,604,- 
000 in 1939, an increase of over 60 per- 
cent. Exports to that market increased 
from 145,405,000 guilders in 1939 to 290,- 
907,000 in 1940, an advance of 100 per- 
cent. Trade with Japan also made 
important gains, imports of Japanese 
goods increasing 18 percent and exports 
to Japan being more than 100 percent 
larger. 

While imports from Singapore de- 
creased more than 50 percent, exports 
to that port increased 46 percent. A 
considerable part of the total exports to 
Singapore consisted of tin ore for smelt- 
ing and petroleum for refining, the re- 
sultant products being then reexported. 
Exports to Great Britain increased by 
more than 60 percent, while imports 
from that country advanced 8 percent. 

The following table shows the Nether- 
lands Indies trade by principal countries 
during 1939 and 1940: 


[In thousands of guilders] 





Exports Imports 
Country ccomiaimans ‘arsnemn am wanes 
1939 1940 | 1939 | 1940 


| 


| | | 
145, 405/290, 907) 63, 704/102, 783 


United States 
Singapore |124, 388 181, 645/33, 466) 13, 587 
Netherlands 1106, 626} 48, 099/96, 712) 62, 177 
Australia and New Zea- | } | 

land. - | 41,401) 37, 117)15, 396) 16,397 
Great Britain 34, 083| 55, 180/33, 232) 35, 971 
Japan. 24, 788) 47, 967/85, 108) 100, 855 
India 23, 409) 13, 353) 9, 267) 15, 500 
Germany 14,221) 1, 841/41, 199) 8, 887 
Hong Kong 13, 437) 18, 107) 6,697) 4,224 
France 10,877} 2,561) 9,241) 4,226 


China 9, 819) 16, 097}20, 171 17, 306 





Industrial Progress Reported 


Industrial progress made during the 
year was not as rapid as desired, al- 
though capital was abundant. Materials 
with which to build factories, the experts 
to run them, and supplies of skilled labor 
were difficult to obtain. Primary con- 
sideration was given to the development 
of basic industries, notably steel, copper, 
aluminum, and chemical products, in- 
cluding the manufacture of fertilizers 
and explosives. Local production of 
textiles also received considerable im- 
petus during the year, and plans were 
laid for the establishment of a mill to 
process short-stapled native cotton and 
cotton refuse. The textile industry is 
not, however, sufficiently developed to 
supply the requirements of the country, 
and considerable imports are necessary. 

Japan has been for many years the 
principal supplier of Netherlands Indies 
textile needs, followed by the Nether- 
lands and Great Britain. Imports of 
textiles from the United States in 1940, 
although considerably less than from the 
above three countries, increased 254 per- 
cent over 1939. As a result of recent 
developments affecting imports from 
nearby sources, the Netherlands Indies 
is now asking for an annual supply of 
400,000,000 square yards of cotton cloth 
from the United States, pending at least, 
the capacity of the islands to develop 
their own textile industry. 
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With a view to stimulating the so- 
called minor industries through the 
granting of credit facilities, there was 
established a “Fund for Minor In- 
dustries,” and the “Institute for the 
Financing of Medium Industries.” 





Rubber From “Kok-Sagyz” 
In U.S.S.R. 


To increase the production of natural 
rubber from the kok-sagyz plant, the 
Soviet authorities propose to utilize 
sugar factories during the idle season, 
Says an article in the magazine Food 
Industry. 


This article states that the operating 
season of the Soviet sugar plants varies 
from 150 to 180 days a year. During 
the remaining period the equipment of 
the plants is idle. Special measures were 
introduced by the Government whereby 
the area under kok-sagyz production will 
be increased considerably in the near 
future. 


At present, says the article, kok-sagyz 
roots are being processed in a few small 
plants not adequately equipped to insure 
good-quality production. It is planned 
to construct a number of large, well- 
equipped plants in various parts of the 
country, but this will require appreciable 
capital investments and a considerable 
expenditure of materials and equipment. 
It has been estimated that the construc- 
tion of one plant of this type with a daily 
capacity of 2 tons of genuine rubber 
would cost about 15,000,000 rubles (nom- 
inally $3,000,000). On the other hand, 
the technological schedule of flow-sheet 
for the production of raw rubber from 
kok-sagyz roots is similar to that em- 
ployed in the production of sugar from 
sugar beets, 


The People’s Commissariat for Food 
Industry has assigned the task of an ex- 
perimental production of rubber from 
kok-sagyz roots to a specially selected 
sugar plant. Should these experiments 
prove to be favorable, the experience of 
the pilot plant will be utilized in a num- 
ber of other sugar plants. 


Kok-sagyz roots with a rubber content 
up to 2 percent also contain about 15 
percent of a substance that can be readily 
utilized for production of industrial alco- 
hol. The simultaneous processing of this 
byproduct would thus tend to keep down 
the production cost of rubber. 


Utensils Needed in Colombia 


The Ministry of War of Colombia de- 
sires to obtain the following items, 
urgently required by the Government: 
Rifle stock copying lathes; r‘fle stock 
copying revolving cutters; and 7-milli- 
meter ammunition capping machines. 
Interested firms should communicate 
directly with the Consulate General of 
Colombia, 21 West Street, New York, 
N. Y. (Reference: File folder C-—1054.) 
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